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Notes. 


ARMS ON THE STALLS IN THE CHOIR OF 
THE CATHEDRAL AT HAARLEM. 

When I was at Haarlem in the autumn of 1873 
I made the following notes of the fine series 
armorial bearings which are depicted on the st: 
in the choir of the Groote Kerk, formerly the 
Cathedral of St. Bavon. I send them for preser- 
vation in “N. & ().,” both on account of their 
historical interest and beeau:« may easily h n 
in these times of restoratior it future visitors to 
Haarlem may find the stalls ne wly — and 


varnished, and those “ trumpery ok 1 coats of arms” | 


obliterated by those who : are ignor: - or careless, 
of their interest to the genealogist and historian. 
The brass grille which separates the choir from the 


nave is supported by a carved base of oak, of | 


which the prine ipal feature is a fine series of shields, 
each with its sinole fenant or supporter, but the 
bearings, which no doubt once adorned the 
escutcheons, have all disappeared. 


SOUTH, OR GOSPEL, SIDE ; EAST TO WEST. 
1. Quarterly of four grand quarters :—1. and Iv. 


Quarterly, 1 and 4, Castile, quartering Leon ; | 


2 and 3, Arra gon, impaling Sicily : the whole enfé 
en point Gren: ada. and Quarterly, 1, 
Austria; 2, Burgundy modern; 3, Burgundy 


ancient ; 4, Brabant : over all an escutcheon of | 
Flanders, The whole eseutcheon is ornamented 


jf ae the epithet of “die Edelste,” as the 
| 


with an open crown, and is surrounded by the 
| collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece. These 

| are the arms either of Philippe le Bel, King of 
| Spain, Archduke of Austria, Count of Holland, 
| Flanders, Xe. (d. 1516), or of his son Charles V., 
| afterwards Emperor. 

| 2. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a lion ramp. sa. 
| (Flanders); 2 and 3, Or, a lion ramp. gu. (Hol- 
land). The arms of the Counts of Holland. The 
escutcheon is here surrounded in base by the 


n pilisade, or hedge, with its gate, which appears on 


the seals of some of the Counts of Holland (see the 
seals of William, Duke of Bavaria, Count of Hol- 
land, and of his daughter Jacqueline, heiress of 
Holland, &c., in Vree, Gén. des Comtes de Flandre, 
plate 60). There is an interesting notice of 
Jacqueline and her four husbands, among whom 
were the Duke of Gloucester, brother of Henry V., 
und Francois de Borsele (whose arms appear on 
the Epistle side), in Beltz, Memorials of the Order 
of the pp- 341-542. 

3. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a lion ramp. gu., 
armed az. (Brederode) ; 2 and 3, Arg.,a lion ramp. 
gu. (quene fourehie), crowned or (Valkenberg). 
The arms are surrounded by the pt of the 
Golden Fleece, on a field semé of flames ; on either 
side of the shield in base is placed a boar’s head 
couped sa., tusked arg. These are the arms of 
Regnauld, Lord of Brederode, elected a knight of 
| the — on Fleece at the chapter held at Tournay 
fin 1531 (Chifllet Insignic "Gentilitéa Equitum 
Ordinis Velleris 4 urei, clxxiii.). The Brederodes 
claimed the highest place among the nobility of 
Holland, and had attributed to them in common 


Wassenaers had that of “ oudste” (most ancient), 
ane the Egmonts that of “die ryckste.” They 
‘ ended from the old Counts of Holland (Spener, 
Op. Herald., p. spee., p. 395). The boars’ heads 
ere used to accompany the shi ield in memory of 
» Order of St. Anthony en Bart efi osse, W hich w as 
jin great estimation in Hainault. For the same 
reason John of Burgundy, Duke of Brabant, 
| another of the husbands of Jacqueline, Countess of 
j Hainault and Holland, assumed two boars as sup- 
porters, 

4. Gu., ten lozenges conjoined (3, 3, 3, and 1), 
on the first a lioncel rampant of the field for 
difference ; the shield surrounded by the collar 
of the Orde r of the Golden Fleece. The arms of 
Philippe de Lalain, Count de Hochstraten (or 
Hoogstraaten), the head of the younger line of the 
great house of Lalain, elected at Utrecht in 1546 
Chifflet, No. eciii.). 

5. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Gu., three crescents arg. 
‘Wassenner) ; and 3, Az. a fess or (Leide). 
Around the shield are four crescents arg., the 
| badges of the family of Wassenaer (see No. 7 on 
the Epistle, or north, side), 

Az, three vine shoots fessways, 2 and 1, from 
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each a leaf pendant or. Behind the shield isa 
pastoral staff erect in pale, proper, and above the 
whole an episcopal hat tasselled vert. 

7. As No. 3. 

8. A lozenge-shaped shield, containing the arms 
in No. 3, 
for the Counts Nieuwenaar ; the Dutch family of 
Honthorst bore the same). 

9. Or, a lion ramp. gu., over all a label az. 
(Brederode). The shield is placed on a ground 
semé of flames, and is ornamented with the collar 
of the Golden Fleece. These are the arms of Reg- 
nauld de Brederode, probably the elder of the two 
knights of the Golden Fleece who had the same 
name (vide supra, No. 3). This knight was pro- 
bably the one elected at Ghent in 1445 (Chifflet, 
Insig. Gent. Equit. Aur. Vell., No. xli.). The 
label is here given which was used by the Brede- 
rodes as a brisure to indicate their descent from 
the old Counts of Holland. About the year 1476 
the Brederodes discontinued the use of the label, 
probably as an indication that they claimed to be 
- heirs male of the old counts. But when in 

1494 the Archduke Philip claimed the homage of 
the nobles of Holland as count of that country, he 
insisted that the Brederodes should resume the 
use of their former brisure, which was accordingly 
done (v. Spener, Op. Her., p. spec., p. 396) 

10, A  lozenge-shaped shield bearing the 
quartered arms of Brederode and Valkenberg (as 
in No. 3), impaling, Or, a fess chequy arg. and 
gu., in chief a lion issuant of the third ; the arms 
of the Counts von der Marck. 

As No. 3. 
Arg., three mill-rinds (zuilen) gu. The 
arms of one of the several great Dutch families of 


Zuylen, whose arms, otherwise called chess-rooks, 
are allusive to the name. 
13. Zuylen, as No. 12, impaling Lalain (see 
No. 4), but without the lioncel hrisure. 
Arg., & cross gu., in each quarter five 
barrulets wavy az. ; over all, on an escutcheon arg., 


three horseshoes gu. Behind the shield is placed 
a pastoral staff erect, and the whole is surmounted 
by a bishop’s hat, as in No. 4. As it was only in 
1559 that the see of Haarlem was constituted, by 
the bull “ Supra universas,” I naturally expected 
that the three ecclesiastical escutcheons would be 
those of bishops of Utrecht, to which see Haarlem 
belonged before it was made a bishopric. But I 
have looked carefully through the list of bishops, 


afterwards archbishops, of Utrecht, given in the 
Supplem« nt to Wequwe durch die 
Geschichtswerke des tischen Mittelalte rs, and 


to none of the prelates of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century can I attribute the arms. 


Brederode, as in No. 3; on the lion’s 
shoulder is a small escutcheon of Zuylen, as in 
The shield is placed on the usual ground 


No, 12. 


impaling Or, an eagle disp. sa. (probably | 


semé of flames, with the boars’ heads in base, as in 
No. 13. 


16. Quarterly, 1. and rv. Quarterly, 1 and 4, 


| Barry of six, gu. and arg. (Querfurt) ; 2 and 3, Arg, 


| pleaded their cause too boldly, 


six lozenges gu. (3,3), conjoined i in fess (M: annsfek 1), 
u. Sa., an eagle disp. arg., crowned and armed or 
(Arnstein). 111. Az.,a lion ramp. or; over all s 
bend goboné gu. and arg. (Heldrun gen.). The 
shield is ensigned with « count’s coronet and with 
the collar of the Golden Fleece. These are the arms 
of the Counts of Mannsfeld. Two of these wer 
knights of the Golden Fleece—Hoier, elected 
1516, and Pierre Ernest, elected in 1546 (Chifflet, 
Nos. exxx. and ccv.). 

This completes the series on the south, or Gospel, 
side of the choir. Joux Woopwarp, 

Montrose. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE CENCI FAMILY, 
(Contin ued from 23.) 

THE EXECUTION, 

Shortly before the confession of her brother 
Beatrice had addressed a petition to Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, nephew of the Pope, from which an 
extract was given in the last note. It is dated 
July 20, and is found in D’Albono. Another 
passage is worth quoting :— 

“ Shut up in prison, and unable to see my brothers or 
relations, I betake myself to your eminence...and be 
seech you to consider my miserable position, to be deli- 
vered from which there is nothing I would not do 
whether it were bodily or spiritual punishment or depri- 
vation to be endured.......In my wretched position I sul 
mit to whatever sentence the Holy Father may deere 
on my property and person, pledging myself to dispose 
of the said property...for the repairs of any building, 
bridge, or road, or for the glory of our holy religion 
for the benefit of the holy souls in purgatory....... Torr 
Savella, 20 July, 1599.” 

The Pope, as we have seen, had, in his horror at 
the confession of the prisoners on August Il, 
ordered punishment to be at once inflicted. But 
advocates and friends wrung from him a delay of 
fifteen or twenty-five days for the defence. Several 
advocates appeared for the Cenci besides Farinacei 
Giorgio Diedi ought to go down to posterity as the 
prisoners’ friend, as he was actually imprisoned by 
order of the Governor of Rome, after having 
and a memorial 


| exists in which he begs his Holiness not to think 
| more of his foolish talk. He was instantly released. 


Farinacci’s defence was fatal to the whole family, 
assuming Beatrice’s guilt as originatrix delictt, yet 
not proving the provocation on which he reste! 
her claim to mercy, the charge being articulatw 
sed non probatum. 

One more despairing appeal was made . the 

‘ardinal by Beatrice on August 20. It is foune 
in D’Albono, and also in a Venetian MS., where! 
find no less than four memorials in favour 
Lucrezia :— 
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“ Memorial of Signora Beatrice...to his Eminence, &c. 

“In this last extremity I have no other resource than 
your Eminence’s pity, and I beseech you by the bowels 
of Jesus Christ to hear the dreadful case of myself and 
my stepmother from our advocate Farinacci, and to 
procure an audience for him of his Holiness. Then when 
his Holiness and your Eminence have been good enough 
to hear the real truth, Iam ready to suffer any punish- 
ment, and however heavy it will not be hard to bear, 
considering that it is the holy and just decision of his 
Blessedness and your Reverence.” 

The prisoners were evidently expecting death 
about the 25th of August, as on that day Giacomo 
wade his confession, in which he exonerated Ber- 
nardo, and on the 27th he and Beatrice made their 
wills, The will of Beatrice is still preserved by 
the notary Gentili at Rome. She directs her 
body to be laid in S. Pietro in Montorio, and 
leaves 3,000 sc. to build a wall to protect the 
approach to the church ; other moneys to twenty- 
four churches and chapels for masses; to her 
former mistress in the convent, and to Lavinia, a 
pupil there, 300 sc. each; 200 sc. to Madonna 
Bastiana, who had waited on her in prison ; with 
other moneys for the dowry of thirty poor girls. 
She makes the Company of the Sacred Stigmata of 
St. Francis her residuary legatees, with the obliga- 
tion to dower fifteen girls every year, who were to 
walk in procession on their festival. But there is 
a special bequest 

“T leave to Madonna Chaterina,...who lives with Sig- 
nora Margherita Sarocchi, 300 sc., which money is to be 
put out at interest, and the interest applied, according to 
the instructions I have given her, in certain relief...if, 
however, the person who is to be relieved according to 
my instructions should be alive,” Kc. 


Of this person we shall find fresh mention in the 
secret codicil later. The same day Giacomo made 
his will, appointing as executors the Cardinals 
Sforza (said to be his godfather), Caetani, and S. 
Giorgio. On September 8, Beatrice, who had 
made an unimportant codicil on August 30, ex- 
ecuted another, which has only just come to light 
through the indefatigable researches of Cay. Ber- 
tolotti. He relates that, thirty-five years after her 
death, the then Procurator Fiscal of Rome went to 
the notary Colonna, declaring that he had been 
apprised of the existence of a codicil made by 
Beatrice Cenci, consisting of a sealed letter, which 
Was as yet unopened. Search was made, and the 
codicil found ; and, after due proof had been given 
of Beatrice’s death, it was opened, and is still to 

seen, I imagine. This codicil had been pre- 
pared by her confessor, and was deposited with 
another notary, not the person who had made her 
will. Bertolotti gives its contents in full. On the 
back is written :— 

“Before witnesses, Donna B. Cenci...affirming she 
desired to add a codicil...consigned to me this sealed 
paper...which she declared to contain her codicils, de- 
siring them to be kept secret as long us she lived, but to 

opened after her death.” (Names of witnesses follow.) 


In this codicil she takes off 1,000 sc. from the 
money left for dowries, and leaves this sum be- 
tween the two women before mentioned, with the 
proviso that they are to maintain a poor boy, a 
ward of theirs, as she had explained to them by 
word of mouth ; and she also makes provision for 
this fanciullo attaining the age of twenty, when 
he was to come into possession of the whole sum. 
The codicil closes with a strict injunction that her 
wishes shall be carried out without delay, and 
provides that any future disposition she may make 
of her property shall not vitiate this bequest. 
Taking all things into consideration, we cannot be 
far wrong in believing that she intended, by a late 
act of reparation, to provide more fittingly for a 
child. No other trace has been found of the life 
or death of this child, but in the fact of its ex- 
istence we may see a motive for Count Cenci’s 
cruelties which hitherto has not been suspected, 
and which was quite unknown to her contem- 
poraries. Those who know Italian history of that 
epoch will remember how jealously even the most 
reckless and vicious men guarded and avenged the 
honour of their wives and daughters. 

The wili of Beatrice was, however, never carried 
into execution. From the archives of the Com- 
pany of the Stigmata, quoted by Venosta, we 
learn that repeated applications were made through 
Cardinal Montalto to the Pope for the payment 
of their legacy. But after May 18, 1600, no fur- 
ther notice appears. 

In the codicil Beatrice provides for a future 
disposition of her preperty ; and on Sept. 5 Gia- 
como had appointed agents to manage his interests 
in the Abruzzi. Perhaps a gleam of hope had 
been given them, as the Pope seemed at first 
inclined to mercy, and is said to have spent a 
whole night reading the depositions, not without 
tears. But about the 9th the Santa Croce matri- 
cide occurred at Subiaco, making, with the 
Massimi fratricide, the third tragedy in the great 
Roman families within one brief year. This 
decided the Pope for summary justice. The sen- 
tence of death was passed on the 10th, though 
apparently not communicated to the prisoners till 
the evening. Death by the headsman’s axe was 
awarded to Beatrice and Lucrezia ; to Giacomo 
branding and quartering, after which his limbs 
were to be exposed net rostri. Farinacci in the 
early morning wrung from the Pope the exemption 
of Bernardo from the capital punishnient, on con- 
dition of his being present at the death-throes of his 
relations. Death was commuted for the galleys in 
these terms : “ Afterwards he shall be sent to the 
galleys for ever, so that life may be a torment and 
death a release.” Entire confiscation of their pro- 
perty was decreed. The Florentine ambassador, 
however, writing the same day, doubted whether 
the sentence would be carried out, as all sorts of 
rumours were afloat of dissatisfaction in the city, 
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and the whole of Rome breathed anger 
asperation. 

Bernardo made his will this day, one of his wit- 
nesses being Stefano fre Guido Visconti, 
Romano: can this be the foundation of the story 
of Beatrice’s portrait? Bertolotti gives the items 
of the supper of Lucrezia on that night, from the 
accounts found in the archives. The same night, 
about 11 p.a., the Confraternity of the Florentine 
Misericordia met at Corte Savella, and in the 
chapes the condemned women were handed over 
to them to prepare for death. The night 
to have been spent in the chapel of both prisons 
in prayers and consolation of the unhappy pri- 
soners. The archives of the Company tell us thes 
next morning, at 9 a.m., the Brothers accompanied 
the condemned to execution. The sad 
of Giacomo and Bernardo, which had started from 
the prison of Tor di No 

reached Corte Savella in the Via Giulia at that 
hour. For the following details Iam inclined to 
trust the MSS., which generally 
the original account came from an eyewitness. 

The brothers were on the fatal cart, on which 
stood also the executioner with brazier and pincers 
and Giacomo, stripped to the waist, was branded 
in public from time to time. Bernardo, from his 
cirlish look and curling hair, was at first mistaken 
for Beatrice by the crowds who looked down from 
windows and housetops in the narrow streets. At 


Corte Savella the women joined the 
foot. 


pittore 


seems 


procession on 
Both wore loose gowns with wide sleeves, 
as nuns then wore them, showing the white under- 
sleeve tight to the wrist, which one still sees in 
the ( Jampagna, Beatrice was in violet, 
Lucrezia in black, with long veils of the same 
colour. Over the shoulders of Beatrice was thrown 
a searf of cloth of silver, and her shoes were white 
velvet with crimson fiocchi. Their arms bound to 
the body with crimson cord, left their hands free 
to carry a crucifix: Lucrezia weeping; Beatrice 
firm and self-possessed, her fair hair clustering 
in curls over eves too proud to shed a tear. Be- 
fore them is said to have 
of the Confraternity, » Piet painted by Michael 
Angelo. By the church of San Giovanni, 
front of San Celso ai Banchi, where sympathizing 
hands rained down flowers and vine-leaves on 
Beatrice, they passed into the Piazza S. Angelo. 
Here a little chapel with compartments had | 
been built, close to the paleo eminente on which | 
stood the b lock. The women and Giacomo were | 
conducted to the compartments till all | 
was ready, and Pe rnardo had taken his place on fi 


blue or 


separate 


the scaffold. Lucrezia was the first called out to 
suffer. We may be spared the horrid details of 
the execution. Beatrice followed, and without 
assistance jumped on the plank where the victim 
must sit astride, with head 
fatal blow. Then, 


bent, to receive the | 
we are told, the air resounded | 


and ex- 
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| with groans and lamentations ; and when with 
a loud voice, under the knife, she cried, “ Jesu, 
| Mary,” many fainted at the sight. Her last words 
were, “‘O let thine ears consider well the 
my complaint,” from the De Profundis. Giacomo 
mounted in his turn, and, with a loud voice, de- 
clared to the people the innocence of his brother, 
He was then stunned and quartered, while the 
wretched Bernardo, who had fainted at each last 
farewell, was carried back to prison more dead 
than alive. 
| The corpses lay exposed at the foot of the well- 
| known statue of St. Paul, with torch burning 
round them, Beatrice wreathed with roses and x 
| smile on her face. Near them hung the quartered 
| limbs of Giacomo, round them, perhaps,* the dead 
and dying, crushed or trampled or struck down by 
sunstroke. Later they were transferred to the 
chapel of the Confraternity, and after the Ave 
| Maria were carried to their several craves. The 


Voice of 


| body of Beatrice, surrounded by tapers, and with 
2 creat flowing, was borne to S. Pietro in Mon- 
torio. s the Pp srocession passed (according to one 


MS.) lights were brought to every window and 
| flowers showered down on the bier. She was laid 
to rest in front of the high altar, but her grave 
cannot now be traced. The stone perhaps is to be 
found on the left of the sacristy door, built into the 
wall—its inscription erased—and now bearing the 
name of Paolo Toquino. According to one account, 
the Republicans, in 1798, rifled many graves for 
the sake of the lead coffins, and the vauits of this 


church shared the same fate. The body of Bea- 
trice is then said to have been found, with the 
head lying near it in a silver basin, when the 


corpses were cast about the church in hopeless 
confusion. We look in vain, then, for her grave, 
but her name survives in imperishable though 
tarnished fame. Kk. H. B. 


(To be concluded in th Sourth part.) 
FOLK-LORE. 
Fork-Lore or Smyrna.—Asiatic Greeks say if 


& person is ctr a place where building is going 
on, and a stone or plank is built on his shadow, 
|he will die within the year. In revenge, the 
ghost of a person who was so killed at Boojah 
| hides in a well in the garden, and comes out every 
night. Hype Crarke. 


To or Coven.—An old 
fis oe formerly well known at the Forge, 
| Keswick, once caught a fish, which he put into the 
age of a child suffering from whooping cough. 

then replaced the fish in the Greta. He 
affirmed that the fish, after being placed in the 
mouth of the child and returned to the river, gave 
the complaint to the rest of its kind, as was ev!- 


* See Muratori, Chron., 1599. 
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dent from the fact that they came to the top to 

cough. Apart from old Edmondson’s fable, it is 

clear that the superstition did exist _ ‘umber- 

land. 
Keswick. 


Cuarms IN Jaran.—The prevalence lately of 
cholera in Japan has caused some of the inhabi- 
tants to have recourse to the use of charms. The 
following extracts are from the Japan Daily 
Herald of Nov. 26, 1877 :— 

“The shopkeepers of the Sinsaibashi have suffered 
considerably by the unhealthy state of Osaka, and the 
number of houses and shops to let is unusually great 
throughout the city. Over the door of nearly every 
house various charms are suspended. Now it is a bunch 
of onions or a leaf of a ‘iri, but more often it is some 
printed figure. Sometimes the latter resembles the 
horoscope of a Western astrologer, but most frequently 
it is a nondescript figure, which I can compare to 
nothing on land or sea better than to a featherless chick 
standing on tiptoe. Occasionally this is varied by multi- 
plying the legs of the creature. Another new charm 
often to be seen isa rag monkey—the latter as being 
emblematic of wisdom. 

“From the Osaka Nippo :— 

“Tn order to escape cholera, the dogsin the Matsu- 
shima and neighbourhood, the cats and birds in Horive, 
the monkeys and bears in Nambajinchi, the rabbits in 
the Temma temple, and the deer in the Sakuranomiya 
temple are wearing charms. One day a man who is 
fond of tortoises got anxious about those in the Tennoji 
temple, and was just about to pour a quantity of carbolic 
acid into the pon d, when the priests interfered and 
reprimanded him.’ 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


HorsesHoes unpDER Asu Trees.—In grubbing 
up old stumps of ash trees, from which many suc- 
cessive trees have sprung, in the parish of Scotton, 
there was found, in many instances, an iron horse- 
shoe. The one shown to me measured 43 in. by 
4}in. The workmen seemed to be familiar with 
this fact, and gave the following account :—The 
shoe is so placed to “charm” the tree, so that 
a twig of it might be used in curing cattle over 
which a shrewmouse had run, or which had been 
“ overlooked.” 
these twigs, the disease would be charmed away. 

. Leaton BLENKINsSoPr. 
[See 8, vii, 368.] 


Eets A Cure ror Dearness.—The other d: ay 
I was at the sluices which drain Lochleven, where 
there were a woman and a boy. They were beside 
4 big perforated wooden box, in which were many 
large eels wriggling in an inch of water. The 
woman was putting one of the eels, two feet or so 
long, into a bag ; and, in answer to my question, 
she said it was for a lady in England who was 
deaf. The doctor had ordered it to cure her 
deafness. On further inquiry, I learned that it 
was common to send eels away by her for such 


a purpose. On asking her if she believed that eels other idea, I will number 3, 6, 


If they were stroked by one of 


cured deafness, she answered, “Od, I dinna ken, 
sir, but thae English doctors shud ken”; and 
then she adc led, “this yin’s for a lady near Lunon” ; 
whereupon I thought of writing to you to inquire 
whether eels are anywhere in England supposed to 
cure deafness,—whether any doctors anywhere 
think so,—and whether there is in any one’s eyes 
a special virtue of healing in the eels that are in 
Lochleven. W. Honesoy. 
Cupar, Fife, 


Meetinc Eyenrows.—In “N. & Q.,” 5 8. 
vi. 286, I noted that while the Danes still profess 
to know a man who is a werewolf by his eyebrows 
meeting, the current saying in the south of Eng- 
land is, “It is good to have meeting eyebrows ; 
you will never have trouble.” In China, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dennys, the people say that “ people 
whose eyebrows meet can never expect to attain 
to the dignity of a minister of state”; that 
‘ladies with too much down or hair are born to 
be poor all their lives”; but that “ bearded men 
will never become beggars.” 

Wituram Grorce Biack,. 

Glasgow. 


Tue Corrse Canpte.—The belief in the ap- 
pearance of the corpse candle in Wales has not 
yet died out. Having occasion to visit this part 
of Wales, which, by the way, is in many particu- 
lars one of the most interesting spots in Caermar- 
thenshire, I found a valuable “subject” for folk- 
lore study—one who cannot speak half-a-dozen 
words of English, My informant is an aged 
widow lady. I asked her to-day if she had ever 
seen the corpse candle, and she positively assured 
me that she saw it on the night her husband died, 
and, further, that at the railway station at this 
place there is to be seen sometimes, late at night, 
after every one has left, a candle burning in the 
office, which is a portent of some evil. With all 
the persuasive powers at my command, I entirely 
failed in disabusing her mind of this superstitious 
belief. It is curious to note that the old corpse 
candle should find an abiding place in a railway 
station. J. Jenemian. 

Trehelig, Llangadock, Caermarthenshire. 


Venetian viii. 325.)—In 
studying the folk-lore of other countries it is 
curious how we stumble across superstitions which 
are common to lands other than our own, but 
which a great majority of people, from a want of 
wider knowledge, have learned to look upon as 
peculiarly insular. I fancy if one of the contri- 
butors to “ N. & Q.” were induced to write a book 
upon comparative folk-lore, he would find many 
readers, and open up & most interesting field of 
research. The specimens of Venetian folk-lore 
furnished by K. H. B., which, oe want of any 
), 21, 27, 32, are 
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quite common beliefs in many parts of the country. 
I often heard them quoted in Anglesey, and I 
know they are as often quoted in many parts of 
Engiand. Is not the following belief, the account 
of which was inserted in an evening paper of 
Oct. 26, 1877, and which appears worthy of pre- 
servation in the pages of “N. & Q.,” something 
akin to the specimen which I will call No. 29 !— 

“Dr. Hardwicke held an inquest this morning at 
Holloway on the body of Wi'liam Winckles, a saddler, 
aged seventy-four, of 4, Mitford Road, On Sunday a 
strange cat entered his room, which caused the old 
gentleman to become very much excited, and he de- 
clared that something portent would happen before night. 
The cat was driven out, and the people present laughed 
at the circumstance, but he appeared very grave. When 
his son (a watchman) went to his work in the evening, 
deceased asked if he should take him his supper. The 
son replied * Yes.’ Shortly before nine, Mr. Billing, of 
27, Windsor Road, was passing along that thoroughfare, 
when he heard a fall, and, upon looking round, saw 
deceased on the pavement insensible. Before aid could 
be procured he was dead. His son not getting his supper 
went home at eleven o'clock for it, and, hearing that 
his father was dead, exclaimed, ‘ That strange cat came 
to warn him of his death!’ The medical evidence 
showed that the actual cause of the death was apoplexy, 
while suffering from softening of the brain. The jury 
returned a verdict accordingly.” 

R. P. Hamrroy Ronerts. 


Servian Foux-Lore.—The following notice of 
what is, in all likelihood, an old custom turns up 
in the war news of the Scotsman, Jan. 4, 1S78, in 
a letter from Bucharest, anent the warm reception 
of Prince Charles there on Dec. 27. After telling 
of the triumphal arches, the hearty greetings of 
the onlookers, and so forth, the writer goes on to 
say 

“The Mayor of Bucharest presented the Prince with 
the customary read and salt, and the Prince on receiving 
it said, ‘The army by its bravery and devotion has 
reached the height of the miasion confided to it by the 
country. God has been with us. Let us, then, go and 
thank the Almighty for the success that he has granted 


us, 
J. 


Qvueex AND THE ORDEAL or Fire.— 
Warton (ii. 97 of the new edition) has a valuable 
citation to the effect that, upon the occasion of 
the Bishop of Winchester visiting the priory of 
St. Swithin in 1338, a minstrel sang ballads in the 
hall of the priory about Colbrond, and about Queen 
Emma’s deliverance through the ordeal of fire. I 
know of no earlier authority for the story of (Jueen 
Emma than Higden’s Polychronicon, three hundred 
years later than the event (bk. vi. Gale, i. 277). 
It is well known that a similar story is told, full 
two hundred years earlier, by William of Malms- 
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lof Henry (IL, of course), and in Scandinayigp 
| ballads of Gunhild again. All the particulars of 
the ordeal are given by authors later than Higden, 
| say Rudborne, Anglia Sacra (i. 234). There was 
a great collection of clergv and of the people, and 
the church resounded with prayers in Emma's 
behalf: “Sancte Swythune, tu illam adjuva! 
Deus vim patitur,” &c. It seems to me not im. 
possible that it is a ballad about Queen Emma 
which is intended in the prologue to Piers Plow. 
man :— 

ee dykers and delveres, that doth here dedes ille, 

And dryven forth the longe day with Déew vous save, 

It is just this kind of fellow that in Passus Y, 
(Accidia) does not know his Paternoster, but does 
| know “rymes of Robyn Hood and Randolf Erle 
of Chester.” J. Cninp. 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


Tue Earuiest Cuvrcn Decoration.—In the 
Grantham Journal, Jan. 5, 1878, is an account of 
the service, on the previous Sunday evening, in 
the Navvies’ Chapel, the schoolroom at Grimston 
Tunnel, when 


“the chaplain, the Rev. J. P. Davies, M.A., took for his 
text (ienesis x. 2,‘ And the dove came in to him in the 
evening ; and, lo, in her mouth was an olive leaf pluckt 
off: so Noah knew that the waters were abated from off 
the earth.’ Doubtless, also, Noah took the leaf and 
stuck it up amidst the general rejoicings of his family. 
It was, so far as he (the preacher) could discover, the 
earliest instance on record of Church decoration ; for the 
Ark was the Church of that day. So regarded, he thought 
it might teach them a few useful lessons. Mr. Ruskin, 
in his book called The Stones of Venice, had given a lively 
account of this olive leaf. Its dark green tint, so rich 
against the Syrian sky, its under surface of white grey, 
‘as if the ashes of the Gethsemane agony had been cast 
upon it for ever,’ each sparkling with the waters of the 
flood, certainly did not present a picture of barbarous 
boughs and bushes in Church. But it was chiefly asa 
sign or pledge that this leaf brought joy to the inmates 
of the Ark. It told them of hill tops uncovered, of 
safety and plenty. And in like manner the stars and 
texts, the crowns and trefoils, that adorned their walls 
should do more than lend a simply festive appearance to 
their Church ; they should carry their thoughts to the 
magi, the shepherds, the manger, and fix them on the 
blessed dogma of the Incarnation.” 

The preacher's “ doubtless” is highly suggestive, 
and its use would sanction every kind of addition 
to the Scriptural narrative. His remark upon 
“barbarous boughs and bushes” is also worthy of 
notice. I wonder what the navvies thought of the 
sermon and of Noah’s church decoration. 

Nor a Navvy. 


INFORMATION For THE PropLeE.—You mention 
(5™ S. viii. 486) that a few years ago, in a popular 
illustrated almanac, Christmas Day was_repre- 


bury of Gunhild, Emma’s daughter, wife of the | 


sented as falling on October 25. I have culled the 


emperor Henry III., and by other “ historians ” of | following remarkable list of dates from an almanac 
St. Cunigund, wife of the emperor Henry II. ; | for 1878 appended to an advertisement lately sent 
also in Percy’s ballad of Aldingen of Elina, wife | to my house by a tradesman in this suburban 
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town :—Becket, d. 1863; Wesley, d. 1721; 
George VI., d. 1830 (query, when did George V. 
die ?); Louis XI., d. 1843 ; Wellington, d. 1862 ; 
James IL., d. 1801; Battle of Worcester, 1642 ; 
Milton, d. 1694. 

Sidney Smith invented a purgatory for his 
friend Macaulay, which was to consist in the 
latter’s having wrong dates and facts of the period 
of Queen Anne shouted in his ears, without his 
possessing the power of correcting them. Had 
this almanac been sent to the great historian he 
would not have survived it. 

JONATHAN Bovucnier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
mn family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


A Passace 1x “ Lycipas.”— Mr. Jerram, in his 
edition of this poem, explains line 46— 

“Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze "— 
by a reference to a kind of spider known as a 
“taint.” May I be permitted to suggest that the 
“taint worm” is nothing more than the worm 
which is supposed to be the cause of the “ rot” in 
sheep? I say supposed, because I believe it is not 
quite clear whether the worm which infests sheep 
suffering from that disease is the cause or the 
effect of the “rot.” In support of my theory I 
may quote from W. Ellis’s Compleat System of 
Evpervenced Improvement (London, 1749). At 
p. 154 of that work I find: “Or take it in this 
way—if a sheep, for example, is in good order of 
body and receives a taint or rot, about mid- 
summer,” &c. As Mr. Jerram is a correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” perhaps he will say whether he accepts 
my suggestion. B. R. 


Peter AND Paut there in 
existence portraits of Peter Wentworth, M.P., one 
of the chief men of the Puritans in the reign of 
(Jueen Elizabeth, and of his brother Paul ? 

We 

Tue Rr. Rev. Hexry Dowyes, successively 
Bishop of Killala, Elphin, Meath, and Derry, died 
Jan. 14, 1734-5, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
Church, Dublin. I am anxious to learn whether 
any portrait of him exists in private hands. There 
is none at the palaces of his successors in any of 
his sees, nor at Trinity College, Dublin. One is 


| the following hook? It is a small volume (6 in. 
by 4 in.), of which the title-page is lost, contain- 
ing four pages of an Address “To the Reader” 
“ Of Geometry in General” ; thirty-eight pages of 
“The Principles of Geometry”; 140 pages of 
“Geometrical Practice upon Paper”; and six 
pages of “The Table.” Its most notable feature 
consists of eighty full-page etchings, much in the 
style of Callot, the upper part of the engraving 
being a diagram illustrative of the proposition on 
the opposite page, and the lower part a landscape 
or figures, some of the latter being very spirited. 
The type points to the end of the sixteenth or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and I suspect 
the author to be Thomas Masterson. B. H. J. 


Samuet Swayye.—Wanted information of— 
1. Samuel Swayne, said to have been chaplain to 
the celebrated Earl of Strafford, and tutor to his 
children. After the earl’s execution he is reported 
to have taken his son Lord Wentworth abroad, 
and to have returned and held the living of the 
two Worthies near Winchester. 2. Samuel Swayne, 
Univ. of Oxford B.A. 1679, M.A. 1687. The 
first is said to have been the brother, the second 
the son, of Rev. Geo. Swayne, who came into 
Somersetshire with Gilbert Ironside, when he was 
made Bishop of Bristol, 1666. He held the living 
of Sutton Crowthorne, co. Somerset (patron Ed- 
mond Burton). Whom did he marry? Orro. 


Francis Coates, THE Patnter.—In Nichols’s 
History of Leicestershire, vol. iv. p. 399, it is 
stated that “Francis Coates, Esq., the celebrated 
painter, is maternally descended from the Lynns” 
of Southwick, near Oundle, in Northamptonshire. 
Can any of your readers help me to trace this 
descent! <A very full pedigree of the family of 
Lynn will be found in Dr. Marshall’s Genealogist, 
vol. i., but no such name as Coates occurs in it. 
Who Francis Coates was, where he lived, and 
what he painted, are questions I should also be 
glad to have answered. EVERARD GREEN. 
Reform Club. 


Hotty Trees 1s Hepces.—Any one who 
observes the fences by the side of our railway lines 
may see, as a rule, in the clipped continuous thorn 
hedges, at intervals varying in length from 100 


to 200 feet, young holly trees, planted at the same 
time with the hedge, and therefore in all cases 
within the last fifty years. Stephens, in his Bool: 
of the Farm, gives an elaborate account of the 
trench-planted hedge introduced by the railway 


much desired for the purpose of engraving, if the 
original or a photograph can be obtained. Address | 
Colonel Chester, 124, Blue Anchor Road, Ber- ; 
mondsey, S.E. J. L. C. 


Ay Work ox Growetry.—Can any one 
do me the kindness to give me information about | 


engineer in place of the ditch-and-bank system, 


| but he says nothing of this very noticeable feature. 


I have met with it in other hedges, whose date, 


|though probably earlier than railway times, can 


seldom be so well ascertained. Is this custom a 
survival of the superstition mentioned by Pliny, 
“ Aquifolia arbor, in domo aut villa sata, veneficia 
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arcet” (liist. Nat., xxiv. 72), on which Aubrey 
remarks, “ They use to be planted near houses and 
in churchyards, &c., eg. Westminster Abbey 
cloister,” or has it some better raison d’vire ? 
Viscent 8. Leay. 

Windham Club. 

Inisu Ceramics.—The following extract from 
the Belfast Newsletter, Jan. 11, 1757, may be of 
interest 


“Dublin, Jan. 15.—Monday last died, universally 
lamented by all true lovers of their country, Captain 
Henry Delemain, formerly in the Duke of Saxe-Gotha’s 
service, master of the Irish delft ware manufactory, who, 
by the expense of a large fortune and unwearied 
application, brought that ware to such perfection as 
totally to prevent the enemies of our country, the 
French, from drawing large sums yearly from this 
country for Burgundy and Roan ware. Mary Delemain 
his widow carries on said manufé wctory, and hopes for 
the continuance of the friendship of the nobility, gentry, 
whole kingdom.” 


‘an Delemain’s ware now be re 


. Patrerson 
Belfast. 


“Miractes For roors.”—The Rev. Robert 
Taylor, in his Dieg sts, p- 15, Says that 
poopors was “a common adage among the Greeks.” 
Can any one furnish evidence of the truth of this 
statement ? J. B.S. 

Cornbrook, 


“Hopine AGAINST nore.”—Can any one give the 
origin or earliest literary use of this nonsensical 
expression for “ hoping against expectation”? It 
ought to have a pretty long prescription to justify 
its continued use, and I have met with it, I think, 
ina book published in the seventeenth century, 
but cannot now give the reference. lope some- 
times connotes expectation, but I know of no 
other instance of it as a simple synonym for that 
word. C. C. M. 


Pascat.—Under chap. xxv. of the Pensées di 
Pascal—those published since 1843—the following 
is placed as No. xeviii. :—“ Mon ami, vous ¢étes mn 
de ce cote de la montagne, il est done juste que | 


votre ainé ait tout.” May I ask some one to ex- | 
plain the allusion in the first part, presuming that | 
the latter refers to the law of primogeniture ? 


F, pe H. L. 


Madras. 


Jonatuan Bovcner wrote a Glossary of 
Archaic Words as supplement to Johnson and 
Webster, published 1832. Have these words been 
incorporated in Bell & Daldy’s Webster, edited by 
Goodrich and Noah Porter, which has been issued 
without any date? or have very many of the old 
words been omitted? Is Boucher’s book worth 
wnything as an independent work? 

A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


ment). Nor is any Thomas Staples mentione 


Hacways.—Narrow paths are made through 
the thick undergrowth in large woods to enabl 
the keepers and beaters to drive the game. 4 


| Rutland gamekee pr r ealls uch patl ; as these 
* hag rways * What is the derivation of the word 
and is it in use elsewhere ? Ci rHBERT BeEpe, 


Quakers AND Tittzs.—Have Quakers ever 
used or kr 10W ledge “ld imonyst thems lve titles of 
any kind, whether by virtue of office or inheritance, 


by descent or marriage? J. Beare, 
OFFICE Tur Stracny.—What is the mean- 
ing of the strachy 


Cuevatiern Rostix.—Can any one tell me 
anything of him? See 5" §, viii. 448. Mas. 


Tue Deatnu or “aSurveyronor Her Masestr’s 
CvusToMs IN ALL HER PLANTATIONS AND CoLoyigs 
or America.”—What gazette or news-letter of 
1702 or 1703 would be likely to mention such an 
event as the above? E. R. 


Mopern Greek Biste.—Where can one get 
a real, that is, a perfect nd com Pp jlete Bible in 
Modern Greek? It is to be had neither at the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowl. I 
at Messrs. Bagster’s, nor at the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. W. J. Brew. 


A “Tucxinc” Mitt.—What is: 
mill? What was the operation of “ tue kin “ 
what was its purport? 5. 


“Tra sa.”—Can any one suggest the extension 
and meaning of the abbreviated words “ tra sa 
in the following extracts from the Court Roll of 
the Manor of Bibury, co. Glouc. t 

“Et quod idem Willelmus fecit insultum et tra 
super Thomam Wykes, ideo in miszericordia ee: 

“Et quod Ricardus serviens Thome Benet fecit m 
sultum et tra sa super Thomam Cole, ideo ipse in miseri 

core rdia. 
‘Et quod Felicia Muleward leuauit hutesium iuste 


|} super Aliciam Foreward, ideo in miseric a, et quod 
| dicta Felicia tra sa iniuste de dicta Alicia, ideo in miser- 


cordia.” 


( 

Who WAS THE LAST suRVIVING Mem 
THe Irish Hovse or Commons ?—Sir 
Staples took the chair as the last survivor at 
lecture on the “ Irish Parliament ” by Mr. White- 
side, in 1862. He is referred to as the last mem- 
ber in “N. & Q.,” 3° S. vii. 474. He w < born 
in 1775. I cannot find his name in the | ists of 
members of Parliament in the Dublin director 
from 1791 to 1801. A John Staples sat during 
all that period (Limavady, 1791 to 1796 ; Antrim 
county, 1797 to 1801, in the Tmperial is 


Barrington in his Red and Black lists. In the 


| note in “N. & ” it is said he sat for Coleraine, 
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and subsequently for Knocktopher. The repre- | but yet I cannot resist the temptation, which a 
sentatives of both those boroughs are accounted | casual glance at my former paper (printed at the 
for in Barrington and the Cornwallis Correspon- pages indicated above, when “N,. & ().” was still 
dence, as having voted for the Union, A. W. young) has given me, of sending you a few more 


Dublin. chronograms to add to your abundant store. If 


> ; any of your readers should not be familiar with 
Cryixc Bapies.—I happened to be in the | this “strange device,” it will suffice to say that in 
hamlet of Clayhanger recently. It is a remote | the following sentences the — used as Roman 
little place on the Devon and Somerset border | numerals (M, D, C, L, X, V, and these only, 
line. The churchyard is open, and the wind was | when gathered out and arrat i. in = er, will be 
‘ cirls were loitering. | ¢ 
blowing bleakly. Some small girls were loitering, | found to indicate a date desired to be expressed 
on their way home from school, amongst the graves, by the composer of the sentence. 
5 A I ) 
and one of them had an infant in her arms, 1. From the Disputatio Theologica de Lue 
Presently the baby cried—yea, roared. m Why Primigenia of Dr. Johannes Meisnerus (4to., 
don’t ee turn its face to the wind, Sally?” asked | Wittenhures. 1 
anelder girl of the juvenile nurse | owever 
elder girl of the juvenile nu Sally, h wever, | neo pal x LV raval & satonls 116001 
evident! ly did not pay due attention, for presently 
the shrill command, rather than advice, was re *. From a Latin poem adadre a y the Car 
peated Do ’ee he why don’t ee turn his face melite nt at Louvain to God fridus Herman 
; Abbas Tongerloensis), 4to., Louvain :— 


to the wind/” This time the exhortation was | 
taken, the child duly turned round, and in k ss | sIC exIXe VoVert antistitI DoMVs 
than a minute its piping ceased. Did the breeze pLaCetana [1780]. 
half choke it, and thus bring quietness, or did it O. From a congratulatory poem addressed to 
temporarily give comfort, and soothe the little Antonio Van Gils, of the ¢ ‘ollee re of Louvain (4to.. 
one? The custom may be general, but to me, | Louvain) :— 
family man and a travelled one, it is novel. Ira aCCIsIr Coxerecatlo MaTorataxa sVo Ix 
Harry Hens. saCra THEOLOGIA LoVanII LICentlato antonlo Van 
Exeter. GILs (1785) 


1, From a congratulatory address to Luc 
} (Abbas Averbodiensis) on the fi 


anniversary of his entering on the relig 


“Gry’s Porrtper Por; with the Dun Cow Roasted 
Whole: an Epic Poem in Twenty-five Books. Part ! 


Carefully Corrected and Enlarged by many new Passages | , © 
nd Additional Notes. (Motto.) Second Edition. Lon- | (4%) #oUvaln)-: 
lon: Printed for the Author, and Sold by the Book EX Vero ConDe LVCx VoVet aMprostIVs 11786). 
sellers. 1809.” 12mo. pp. <xix- -101, and corrige nda | 4° 
one page). Imprint of Slatter & Munday, Oxford. A | — I te au poem addressed to Martin Lamal 
squib on Dr. Parr and other Warwick notables. | (4to., Antwerp 
This has been often ascribed to Walter Savage W D tino VoLie 
Landor, but is disclaimed as his work in Mr. 
Forster's Walter Savage Landor: a Bioqraphy.| _ 5: From a similar poem addressed to Francise 

1869 (see vol. l. p. 320). W ho wrote Guy | Dominicus Herma 3 (StU, Antwerp 
Porridge Pot ? Zeno, ceLV«xX-Wr aun DoMInICVs [178 


7. From-a poem addressed 
Abbas Tongerloensis) on his installation (4 
Antwerp) :— 

sIC VoVet, Ita areLAVDIr ansat!l coDrrrID 


to Godefrid Herman 
Avurnors or Qvorations WaNTED.— 
“Thad rather be the victim of a too willing creduli 

than the slave of an un just suspicion.”—Burke, I think 


but I cannot find where. Cox VeNtVs [1780 
“T give him joy who stammers at a lie.” g Fr the On Panequricum addressed t 
“Though women are angels, yet wedlock the devil.” 
Gisbertus Halloint (Averbodiensis Abbas) on hi 
Stretched to eternity celestial prudence ?” jubilee year :— 
VY. 8. optIMo patri et prxLato sVo 
orrICIaLes aVexvoDIenses [1773). 
Replies 9-14. From the same volume. The date, 1773, 
is expressed in each line of the following chrono- 
CHRONOGRAMS., disticha :— 
(1* ix. 60, 61, Jan. 21, 1854.) DirrLVe CoxDIcxno Leta aVernoDIa pLAVsV: 
[La ENIM CeLesrat spLexDor noxongVE TV\ 


] these and years ago (how rapidly Vora patri Derer I CoxnVexIt VLL 
the years have passed !) I sent to “ N. & Q.” a dozen eXoLVas ConVesTr Die. 
chronoar: ams which I had gathered on the banks | ViVar CVM.zos presVL In annos, 
ofthe Rhine. I don’t know that such ingenious! ADDar aDuVC [VeILa pLena, VoVe. 
puzzles interest me now as much as they didthen;| 15. But by far the most remarkable instanc: 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5th S. IX. Jaw, 26, 73, 


of the chronogram with which my book-shelves 
supply me are found in the volume entitled, 

ConCeptVs CuronocrapnICVs De ConCepta saCra 

DelIpara [1712], 
by Joseph Zoller, of the Order of St. Benedict (fol., 
Auguste, 1712). This very curious work con- 
tains no less than seven hundred (numbered) 
chronograms, besides that which I have copied 
from the title-page, nine others on the engraved 
frontispiece, and a few more scattered throughout 
the volume. All these chronograms give the 
same date, 1712. I will copy a few of these as 
specimens of the singular, if misplaced, ingenuity 
of the author ; but, before doing so, it may be as 
well to transcribe a little more of the title-page, as 
it will show the occasion on which the work was 
composed, and will give some information as to 
the general plan of the book :— 

ConCeptVs...DelIpara: septingentis sacrw Scripture, 
SS. Patrum, ac rationum, necnon historiarum, sym- 
bolorum, antiquitatum et anagrammatum suffragiis 
roboratus, ac totidem prefixis chronographicis annum 
currentem prodentibus copiose instructus; occasione 
seeculi hoc eodem anno septima vice absoluti et celebrati 
a Patribus Benedictinis Liberi ac Imperialis Monasterii 
ad SS. Udalricum & Afram Auguste Vindelicorum, 
combinatus per P. Josephum Zoller,” &c. 

16. PVra DelIpana, op agVas Concrecatas Marla 
AppeLLata. 

17. 8S. ALBEertVs 
PROTECTOR. 

18. VeLLe Del, rst IpsVM FaCere. 

19. CeLepritas restlVa Lane ConCeprx, A 


MaenVs, Lape 


20. sIne Lane, priInCle1VM soLesye Ix 
GRATIA, 

21. LIper propria IVLII CxsarIs ManV Con- 
sCraIptVs, eIVs porreCro EX agVIs TraCuIo, ap 
InterItV saLVartVs. 

22. aVr pVra A Lape, AMantl DILECra. 

23. DeI Mater pVre ConCepta, terra VIrco. 

24. ALCVINVs, a Derensor. 

25. VItas ConCeptionis, ap axseLMo Iy- 
Cuoata, In ECCLEsIA reCepta. 

Sut enough, and more than enough; five and 
twenty chronograms are as much as any one number 
of “ N. & Q.” can safely carry. Ample must have 
been the leisure of the man who could compile, 
even with the assistance of his brethren, seven 
hundred of them, to say nothing of the equally 


ingenious anagrams with which the volume 
abounds. I will end my paper with a few speci- 


mens of these. Zoller takes as his theme the 
angelic salutation, “Ave Maria, gratia plena, 
Dominus tecum,” upon which he founds no less 
than a hundred anagrams. I transcribe a few of 
them :— 


1. Ave pura Regina, summo amanti dilecta. 
2. Virgo serena, pia, munda, et immaculata. 
3. Eva secunda, Agni immolati pura Mater. 
4. Magnes cordium, vita anime, tela pura. 
5, Alto Regi amica, tu janua semper munda. 
j. Regia nata, evadens luctum amari pomi., 


7. Intacta a vae mali, Virgo semper munda. 

8. Alma Dei Virgo, ante casum prazmunita. 
Characteristically enough, the learned author cop. 
cludes his book with these words :— 

Verumtamen in omnibus 

Me sVelIClIo seDI pontIrICIar 
ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus. Reg. S. Ben. c. 57.” 
W. Sparrow Srxpsoy, 


Tne Morro or tHe OrpdER oF THE GoLpey 
Fieece §, viii. 328, 375, 477.)—The reply of 
Gen. Ricavp, at pp. 477, 478, is not unlikely to 
mislead. At the first reference a distinct inquiry 
was made :—“Is there any, and what, motto 
attached to this order?” To this query I gave, 
at p. 375, a distinct, and I believe an entirely 
correct, reply ; and I was at the pains to point 
out at some length that the words “ Pretium non 
vile laborum” were the true and constant motto 
of the order, other sentences being merely those 
attached to the personal devices of the sever 
sovereigns of the order. Gey. Ricaup does not 
appear to distinctly dispute the correctness of my 
reply, but at pp. 477, 478, he tells us (what is 
known to everybody) the name of the founder and 
the date of the foundation, and winds up by de- 
scribing the collar, and implying that the words 
“Ante ferit quam micet” are the motto of the 
order ; for, if this be not the inference, the latter 
part of the reply is as irrelevant as the former. 

Now these words, “ Ante ferit,” &c., are cer- 
tainly not now, and never have been, the motto of 
the order. They were the words attached to the flint 
and steel which were the personal device of Phi- 
lippe le Bon, and were used by him previous to 
the institution of the Order of the Golden Fleece 
(see Palliser’s Historic Devices, &c., p. 56). It is 
quite true that the flint and steel were afterwards 
used in the collar, but the motto of the device did 
not become the motto of the order. Clark and 
Carlisle, who, in an identical paragraph of their 
works on Orders of Knighthood, declare the words 
“Ante ferit quam flamma micet” to have been 
the motto of the ancient sovereigns of Burgundy, 
are as mistaken as when, in the same paragraph, 
they assert that the flint stones formed the charge 
of “the ancient arms of the sovereigns of Bur- 
gundy of the first race.” Clark, from whom Car- 
lisle copies, was misled by a passage misquoted 
from Paradine’s Devises Héroiques in Favyn’s 
Théitre @ Honneur et de Chevalerie, p. 945 (vol. ii 
p. 14 of the English edition). But, indeed, even 
if the statement were correct, the motto of the 
sovereign is not necessarily, or even usually, the 
motto of his orders ; ¢g., “ Honi soit qui mal J 
pense ” is the constant motto of the Order of the 
Garter, while its sovereigns have used “ Dieu et 
mon droit,” “Semper eadem,” “ Je maintiendrai, 


&e. J. Woopwarb. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 71 


Srrver Forks (4 S. v. 174, 322, 405, 510, 
590; vi. 56, 102, 156, 279; x. 77; 5™S. v. 500; 
viii, 338.)—In Mr. George Roberts’s Social His- 
tory of the People of the Southern Counties of Eng- 
land in Past Centuries, 1856, p. 341, I find the 
following :— 

“A word or two about spoons, knives, and forks used 
at this date [7.c. in 1601). Common spoons were made 
of horn. Knives were imported from St. Maloes in 1553, 
and cost from 2d. to 4d. each. They were first made in 
England in 1563. None are referred to as being pur- 
chased or in use at this feast [i.¢. a Coll ale, a great 
festivity of Lyme, 1601]. Forks are not mentioned. 
Silver forks came into Jashion Sor invalids about the 
yay 1680. Forks are said to be an Italian invention. 
Old Tom Coryate, whatever kind it may have been, 
introduced this ‘neatnesse’ into Somersetshire about 
the year 1600, and was therefore called furcifer by his 
friends. Alexander Barclay thus describes the previous 
English mode of eating, which sounds very ventaish, 
although worse mannered :— 

“If the dish be pleasant, eyther flesche or fische, 

Ten hands at once swarm in the dishe.” 

Ford's Gatherings from Spain. 


Forks were used on the Continent in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries (Voltaire). Mr. 
Joseph Haydn, in his Dict. of Dates, says :— 

“This is reasonably disputed as being too early. In 
Fynes Moryson’s Jtinerary, reign of Elizabeth, he says : 
‘At Venice each person was served (beside his knife and 
spoon) with a fork to hold the meat while he cuts it, 
for there they deem it ill manners that one should touch 
it with his hand.’ Thomas Coryate describes, with much 
solemnity, the manner of using forks in Italy, and adds, 
‘I myself have thought it good to imitate the Italian 
fashion since I came home to England,’ a.p. 1608.” 

From a passage in that curious work, Coryate’s 
Crudities, it has been imagined (says Mr. R. 
Chambers, in his Book of Days) that its author, 
the strange traveller of that name, was the first to 
introduce the use of the fork into England, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. He says 
that he observed its use in Italy only “ because 
the Italian cannot by any means endure to have 
his dish touched with fingers, seeing all men’s 
fingers are not alike clean.” These “little forks” 
were usually made of iron or steel, but occasionally 
also of silver. Coryate says he “thought good to 
imitate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting 
of meat,” and that hence a humorous English 
riend, “in his merry humour, doubted not to call 
ie furcifer, only for using a fork at feeding.” 
This passage is often quoted as fixing the earliest 
date of the use of forks ; but they were, in reality, 
used by our Anglo-Saxon forefathers and through- 
out the Middle Ages. In 1834 some labourers 
found, when cutting a deep drain at Sevington, 
North Wilts, a deposit of seventy Saxon pennies, 
of sovereigns ranging from Cienwulf, King of 


Mercia (a.p. 796), to Ethalstan (a.p. 878-890) ; 
they had been packed in a box, of which there | 
Were some decayed remains, and which also held | 
some articles of personal ornament, : spoon, and | 


the fork which is engraved in the Book of Days. 
The fabric and ornamentation of this fork and 
spoon would, to the practised eye, be quite suffi- 
cient evidence of the approximate era of their 
manufacture, but their juxtaposition with the 
coins confirms it. In Akerman’s Pagan Savondom 
another example of a fork from a Saxon tumulus 
is given ; it has a bone handle, like those manu- 
factured for common use. It must not, however, 
be imagined that they were frequently used ; 
indeed, throughout the Middle Ages they seem 
to have been kept as articles of luxury, to be used 
only by the great and noble in eating fruits and 
preserves on state occasions. Chambers also 
engraves a German fork, believed to be a work of 
the close of the sixteenth century. It is sur- 
mounted by the figure of a fool or jester, who holds 
a saw. This figure is jointed like a child’s doll, 
and tumbles about as the fork is used, while the 
saw slips up and down the handle. It proves 
that the fork was treated merely as a luxurious 
toy. Indeed, as late as 1652, Heylin, in his Cos- 
mography, treats forks as a rarity : “the use of 
silver forks, which is by some of our spruce gal- 
lants taken up of late,” are the words he uses. 
A fork of this period is also engraved in Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days; it is entirely of silver, the 
handle elaborately engraved with subjects from 
the New Testament. It is one of a series so 
decorated at present in the collection of Lord 
Londesborough. In conclusion we may observe, 
says Chambers, that the use of the fork became 
general by the close of the seventeenth century. 
S. F. Lonostarre. 
Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Pronunciation oF “ARE” (5 ix. 9.)— 
Consult Mr. Ellis’s work on Early English Pro- 
nunciation, Mr. Sweet’s History of English 
Sounds, and Mr. Sweet’s Handbook of Phonetics. 
In the case of are, the common pronunciation is 
a survival of the old one ; in the case of bare, fare, 
stare, and all the rest, the pronunciation has 
suffered change. The final ¢ at present merely 
denotes the length of a vowel, it is true, but this 
involves a long story, and the original force of the 
final e was, in most cases, entirely different. In 
the case of are, the final ¢ is due toa survival of 
the ein the old form aren, which again was due 
to the old Northumbrian avon, and it really means 
that the word was once dissyllabic. 

Watter W. SKEArT. 


I have frequently observed, in conversing with 
the farmers and peasants of that part of Radnor- 
shire which may be best described, perhaps, by 
saying that it lies on the right hand of the road 
leading from Newtown to Llandrindod Wells, that 
they pronounce the word are with a long, same as 
in care. The word calf is pronounced exactly like 
cave; have same as « in cave; day, hay, way, are 
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February 14, 1867, lot 400), and 
Macartney book-plate. I have a note of 
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pronounce Lda, dr pping th which | of Don (Jui litior 
y represents alte ether, I think this pt ynuncia- | of Jarvis’s tr econ 
tion also crops out in the upper portion of the Gute conject 
district south of the Severn, between Newtown rating tl 
and Llanidlos It is probabl hen the English | D Po of dis I ha 
Dial 1 its labours, | lased childh« 
classified by Louis L 1 Bonaparte, will | Ton a simila 
be d vered as ¢ cisting in the l tern part the tir titl l 
of Montgomery, and the north-eastern and central that the Authon 
Homestay, Newtown, Montg. | Mr 
Rixnc anp Kyire Morroes (4 xii. 517 Hundr 
5S. i. 55.) —A correspondent, M. D. T. N., asks| (5t® S. v. 205,.)— nder | 
for the ti ] no ring motto running thu | “| } } t un | r. Il sert d Catalog 
“Vt. colt. cvte. pace.do.”—each word bei on | aux d york 
a bos A contemporary asks for the translation mnies ¢ « Lite 
of knife motto (in the B. M.) runnii thus : arrang 
mer seems to me to present little diffi y: but Philas Leadon, 
the version the latter reference j iply ‘ 
impossible. Unquestionably, “ ” is an error | J. Lowr 
for coma. Then read, “Ut colam cutem pacem | 
do,” te. “In order that I may save n kin I) Acruors” (3' S. viii, 428 [ purchased th —" 
make peace”; the ring being the pledge of it | book noted by Mr. Warp. It is a very inexact Bricl 
The other I can make nothin of. What Ni ineos let llons produ 
Athenzeum Club everelt if M 
Tue Unster Rinanp (5 §, viii, 428,)\—An ~ 
appear to have ever existed 2: 
but in the imagination of th gentlemen who 
aus led under the direction of late Sin 
Richard Broun. The Ulster badge was eranted in 
not to be worn as a jewel, but to be charved on “ oe 
the escutcheon ihe recommendations of the 
** Committee of the Baronetage for Privileges.” no aul arefu 
h been officially re zed by the Heralds’ patigy, 
Col ive never be n ener lly adopted. The 
baronets of the United K nedom now all bear the 
hadge of Ulster, no baronets of Scotland or Ire- oth of 
land having been created since the Unior hilling ‘ 
HIRONDELLE. thebr, 
Ticer Duntor §. ix. 29.)—This “ remark- 
able biped,” as his bis srapher calls him, was the FET 
subject of No. xx v. in the “ Gall ry of Lite: ry | ee 5 Y 
rs” which appeared in Fraser's Magazine, | 
with ports tits done by Maclise und r the pseudonym 
of Alfred Crowquill. William Dunlop's portrait 
and life up to 1833 are in the number for April of ag 
that year, and a very fine portrait it 3; the head “wpa 
admirably finished, and expressive of the man who a Belsiz 
earned his feline by-name by “ el il two or . a rte 
three islands in the Ganges” of tigers. | Dri 
H. Buxtoy Formuay. |} smal] 
J. Vanpersank (5 S, y. 408.)—I beg, in zed 
tard vindi n of tl *“omniscience of 
that one Ens 


conjecture this lady to be Mrs. Piozzi.” If, how- | tie 
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Outrnar Hamst. | bold-faced woman, with dishevelled hair 
I have a copy, and have known it from my nak : bre ae he essgenerd whit frill A cap, 
| with a broad blue ribbon and strings untied. Sh 

le margins of my copy are we! } blu and ¢ ‘ed kere] 
loosely round her neck. They are signed E, I. D. 
asimilar book, published by Colburn, 1816, en ‘hey are 
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titled A Biographical Dictionary oj tng | Stockport. 
Authors. | : 
Clyst St. George, Devon. Pore Cauixtvs IT. (5 8. viii. 428) was an 
author, and among his other writings i treatise 
Mr. Warp will find Catalogu f Fi 
on ti aiscoveryv of the 10 st irpinu 
Hundred Celebrated Authors in Bo wound ly SUT] 
a the head of “ Lit norm” q | Archbishop of Rheims and martyr. In that work, 
nder tt read of siterature,” p. | 
hich I do not p s, I should think it 1 
Cataloque, 1788, was the foundation of a simuUar | 1 
“ likely that your correspondent would find the 

_ | information he desires. Epvuunp Tew, M.A. 
Literary } yf Great Britain, | 
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Occasional Opinions upon their Literary Character. | writer oO th itl re 
London, 1728,” Svo., 2 vols “N. & Q.” with any particulars he may have of 
Lowndes says : “A useful work to the time when | the! mily of Penicuik of that Hk his ! 

was published ted by Dr. Rivers, a Dis- | #*™Uy 's about the least known in Sev , and 
tine minister « heat I. for one, am thankful when any the smallest 

Crawronp J. Pocock cleam of licht is thrown on its history. Ms 
Brighton. 
“MvuckeD TO DEATH S. ix. 6.)—As 
Ry term of reprobation or as an epithet the word 
if M n has a very wide range, and is so U in 
r Scotland (at least the Border counties t 
Seaso the writer's knowledge throughout the nor mn 
nL counties of England, at least as far south 
have | Cheshire. In Scotland a dirty or slattern! woman 
heap 


or girl is termed a“ big heap,” a “ muel 


and, iperlatively, a “great mu ky If 
valuable works in the last century, and a most | * Scottish southland shepherd comes soaking ¥ 
reful observer. In White’s Vatural Hlistory of | to! the hill, or a farmer from the pl wh intl 
Nelb will be found many useful references t ume condition, each will describe himsel 
remarkable seasons of rainfall, frosts, &c. In th being “wet as muck”; and in Northum! 
Reports of the Irish Census Commission for 1851, | pedlar or other dealer will comm: nd his wares t 
nall four vols., will be found such a mass of in- | !!8 customers as being as ~ cheap a n nd 
ion as respects the weather and vital Irunken man, on both sides of the B 
statistics of that country as is hardly to be found | term tas “drunk as muck.” In La I 
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Famines, Fevers, Floods, and Frosts,in my Jnsurance | OPPropriou epithet. One person will, for example, 
Cyclopedia. 1 am preparing for the Statistical | be known as * Jor k Bill's Dick » th 
of | i8, John, the son of William, the son of Richard, 


Society of London a paper on the “ Famines 
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the World,” wherein is embodied a large mass of | #24 so on, One young woman, for instance, | 


facts bearing upon meteorology which I have | called “ Jinny o’ Mucky Molloy’s,” from the fuet 
drawn from a great variety of sources. lthat her mother, Mary or Molly, was « slattern. 
~ (Cornenivs Wazbrorp, F.S.A. Near where I reside there is a moorland farm, the 

Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. | name of which is actually “ Mucked Earth, and 

| not far off is another farm which has a mucl 


e two | “higher designation. This singular name, I 
tist presume, had its origin in the fact that 1 hay 
time |} can be grown in this high région of north-east 
dered | Lancashire, except the fields and me lows receiv¢ 
and liberal top dre sing of manure in the autun 
‘neck, | and winter months. In the Vicar of Wakefi ld 
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Dixket, Artist (5% §, viii. 507.)—I 

small oval water-col ur drawings this 
" me of a lady, and the other of a fury of t : 

. fthe French Revolution. ‘The lady has p 

~ hair and a tall head-dress, with feath 

1 ribbons and lace ; a yellow ribbon round he 
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the word muck is used in another singular sense. 
When Squire Thornton brought his fine town 
ladies to a dance at the Vicar’s humble abode, 
yood Dr. Primrose was somewhat astonished and 
scandalized to hear one of these supposititious high- 
bred ladies affirm that she had danced so vigorously 
that she was “all a-muck of sweat.” CcTnnert 
Bene, in describing the farmer’s heaven as a place 
where there is “heaps of muck,” reminds one of 
the Highlander’s idea of the same place. Donald 
is telling a friend that he has dreamt of being in 
heaven. “And what a fine place it was!” he 
enthusiastically exclaimed ; “there were nae less 
than fifty pipers a-playing at aince [once] !” 
H. Kerr. 


Stocksteads, Lancashire. 


Though I feel sure that Curneert Bepe knows, 
some of your other readers may need to be told that 
the “heaps o’ muck” which entered into the 
farmer’s dream of heaven consisted not of mounds 
of earth or of mud, but of abundance of manage- 
ment, i.e. of farmyard manure, as distinguished 
from artificial enrichers of the soil. I think I am 
right in saying that muck, management, and 
manure are, in Lincolnshire, the positively vulgar, 
the comparatively polite, and the superlatively re- 
fined name for the same thing. I would refer any 
one interested in the subject to Peacock’s Manley 
and Corringham Glossary (E.D.S.). The Holder- 
ness and the Mid-Yorkshire and Whitby glossaries 
of the same society give some pleasing examples 
of the use of the word muck, which is probably 
one that is common to all English folk-speech. 

St. 

A “Syow ” (5S, viii. 428.)—In the Imperial 
Dict, is a woodcut representing a “ snow.” As the 
word is not in the four dictionaries (Richardson, 
Latham, Halliwell, and Nares) which I propose 
to supplement, I have marked it for insertion in 
my with the following quotation :— 

“ Par other craft our prouder river shows, 
Hoys, pinks, and sloops, brigs, brigantines, and snows.” 
Crabbe, The Borough, Letter 1. 
T. Lewis O. Davies. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


A “snow” differed very slightly from a brig, the 
difference being that the fore-and-aft sail was not 
hoisted on the mainmast, but on a supplementary 
mast or spar immediately abaft the mainmast. 
The vessel would thus carry a square mainsail and 
a fore-and-aft mainsail. There was a picture of a 
“snow ” in the earlier edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but it is omitted in the later, this 
kind of rig having become obsolete. J. C. M. 

113, Eaton Square. 


Wedgwood says under this word: “Pl. D. 
snau, a kind of ship, originally a beaked ship, from 
snau, beak, snout.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


The only ditierence between a “snow” and a brig 
is that in a “snow” the hoops of the trysail go 
round a small mast abaft the mainmast, whereas 
in a brig they go round the mainmast itself. 

ARTHUR Suvre, 

Liverpool. 


A “snow” is described by Webster as “ 
vessel equipped with two masts, resembling the 
main and fore masts of a ship, and a third small 
mast just abaft the mainmast, carrying a trysail,” 

D. M. Sreveys, 

Guildford, 


The sail on the third small mast, just abaft the 
mainmast, and almost similar to a ship’s mizen, 
was called the trysail, and extended from its mast 
towards the stern of the vessel. 

Frepveric Boas, 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 

In those charming plates of “Shipping and 
Craft,” drawn and etched by E. W. Cooke, will b 
found one of a “ Prussian snow,” looking very lik 
what we know here as a barque. 

Harry Sanpars. 

Oxford. 


A “snow” is generally the largest of all two 
masted vessels employed by Europeans, and the 
most convenient for navigation. A. §. 


See Smyth’s Sailor's Word Book, sub voc. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


“SMOTHERED IN THE LODE AND WORRIED IX 
THE HOSE” (5 §, viii, 408, 433.)—This must be 
a mining figure of speech—smothered in the 
lode (where the mineral is dug) and worried (is. 
choked, the original meaning of the word) in the 
hose, the shaft or pipe by which the mineral is 
brought to the open surface. It thus signifies 
doubly smothered before the plot is brought to the 
light of day. H. W. 


Marriage or I. anp Henrietta 
Maria (5S, ix. 26.)—I hand you a description 
of an important historical document, formerly in 
my possession, which formed an essential part of 
this transaction. It consisted of two folio sheets 
of about foolscap size fastened together as four 
leaves, in which state it must have been before the 
writing, as this continues from one page to another, 
and is not written on separate leaves and after- 
wards connected. This is the more noticeable 
because the dates of the three parts are in reverse 
order to the succession of them ; so that the king's 
was first written, leaving space before it for the 
two foreign parts to be written afterwards. | 
believe I am sufficiently acquainted with King 
Charles’s writing to be able to attest it. This 
notice is all that remains of the document, and I 
believe all that is known of it, as, unluckily, it's 
no longer in existence. 
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“ The original Passport or Warrant of King Charles I., 
Louis XIII., and the Duc de Chevreuze for the safe 
conduct of his newly married Queen Henrietta Maria 
out of France into England, folio, 4 leaves. 

“This document consists of three parts: the first 
begins, ‘ Nous Claude de Lorraine duc de cheureuze,’ &c., 
and is dated ‘A Boulogne...(’) Jour de Juin,’ 1625: the 
second, ‘ Louis par la grace de dieu,’ &c., dated ‘a paris 

() Jour de May’; the third, ‘Carolus Dei gratia 
magne Britanniw,’ &c., dated ‘ Westmonasterij sexta die 
Maij.’ 

“This third part, consisting of two entire pages or 
fifty-one long lines, is not, as might have been expected, 
written by a clerk or secretary, but is entirely in the 
handwriting of King Charles himself. At the end are 
the autograph signatures and seals of the proxy husband 
and the French and English ambassadors. 

Cheureuze G. Buckingham 
De Lomenie.’” 
Tuomas KersLake. 


Perrys’ Istanp (5" §, viii. 508.) —Accounts of 


this island will be found in Dampier’s Collection 
of Voyaq 3, vol. iv. Burney’s llistory of Voyages 
and Discoveries, vol. iv. ; and an Historical Sketch 
of the Island, printed at Buenos Ayres in 1852: 
in the Admiralty Library; also Cowley’s MS. 
Journal, No. 54, Sloane Collection, British 
Museum. R. 
Admiralty. 


Joun Hook §. viii. 509.)—At 5 S, vi. 
47 H. G. C. says that John Hook died in 1710 
at the age of 76, ic. he was born in 1634. He was 
scarcely likely to have been elected in 1643, at the 
ripe age of nine years, to be a member of the Com- 
mittee of Defence for the county of Hampshire. 

Jouxson Bairy. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Tne Bronze Horses at Sr. Mark’s, VENICE 
5" §. viii. 520.)—Jal, in his Dictionnaire itique 
de Biographie et @ Histoire, second edit., Paris, 
1872, devotes ten columns (pp. 380-385) to the 
history of these horses, and gives an illustration. 

Otruar Hamst. 


Parcument Lace §, ix. 7.)—I imagine the 
parchment lace Horatio inquires about derives its 
name from being made on a parchment pattern 
of course with bobbins). I have some which 
certainly was commenced before 1820. -It is made 
of yellow worsted and white thread, and evidently 
was begun by a learner with the intention of work- 
ing it afterwards in gold thread. I have seen the 
identical pattern trimming some antique church 
robes at exhibitions in Dublin, and have pleasure 
in sending a morsel of lace and parchment to 
speak for itself, L. Macreapy. 


Ayyipat Caracct (5% ix. 27.)—The engray- 
ing described by G. A. M. is from the famous 
picture by Annibal Caracci, purchased at the sale 
of the Orleans collection in 1798, by the Earl of 
Carlisle, for four thousand guineas, and now in 


died in Paris 1669. The engraving of the Marys 

is one of his most celebrated works. I was not 

aware that impressions are as rare as G, A. M. 

states. Joun L. Rutey. 
Great Newport Street, W.C. 


Tue Boox-riate §. ix. 29) referred to by 
Mr. Jarvis is quite modern. I was informed by 
the engraver who gave it to mea few years ago 
that Mr. Pritchett was a gun-maker in Regent 
Street, and a man of ingenious artistic tastes. 

J. B. Dircnrievp. 


Reform Club, 

The book-plate inquired after by your corre- 
spondent is, as may be inferred, that of Mr. R. T. 
Pritchett. It was designed by himself. His studi: 
is at No. 1, Clifford’s Inn. 8. D. 5. 


Ruos, on “ ENcLanp peyonp WALEs,” 
| PemprokEsHire §, ix. 29.)—Rhos is a hundred 
in this county, and contains, amongst others, the 
parishes of Rhos-market or Rosemarket, West 
Robeston, Freystrop, and West Walton. 

W. WILLIAMs. 


| Oakfield, Pontypridd. 
| 


Heravpic §, viii. 447.)—This coat of arms, 
| quartering Hutton, with a label of three points 
}arg., occurs in a collection of book-plates in my 
| possession, in the name of “Francis Dawson, 
Jun., Chislehurst, Kent, the gift of his grand- 
father Walter Weldon, 1841.” Mr. Dawson pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.D., and died a Pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, &c. He was succeeded at 
Chislehurst by the present rector. Papworth 
ascribes the coat to various representatives of the 
name. SHEM. 


The arms, Azure, on a bend engrailed or, thre 
martlets gules, are those of the family of Dawson, 
and were borne (according to Burke) by Thomas 
Dawson, of Allan Bank, Grasmere, co. Westmore- 
land. Gro. J. ARMYTAGE. 

Clifton, Brighouse. 


“PHILOSOPHY IS THE MOTHER OF THE SCIENCES’ 
(5" 8. viii. 448.)—“ Philosophia vero omnium 
mater artium ” occurs in Cicero, Tuse. Disp., lib. i. 

Ep. MArsHatt. 

“ Swarter” (5 S. viii. 448.)—I think a button- 
netter is one who encloses buttons in network, 
and that a “snailer” covers them with (to use a 
Johnsonian expression) a cochleated device. Snail 
buttons are, or were, known to the trade. 

Sr. 

“Dame” “Lapy” §. viii. 451.)— 
Dame is the proper title of the wife or widow of 


a baronet. It is obsolete now in common parlance. 


the collection at Castle Howard. Roullet was an 
eminent French engraver, born at Arles 1645, 
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Reruen viii. 448.)\—The two 
prints, “ Death = Friend” and “ Death the 
Enemy,” are - be had of Mr. J. Sheldon, 126, 
Strand, p ive shillings each, unframed. 


We 


tely got Rethel’s picture, and its com- 
‘Death the Avenger,” through the agency 
‘f Palmer & Howe, of Bond Street, in this city. 
Francis M, 
Portland Street, Manchester. 


Try Williams & N 


rice 


T have | 


Year 


penton 


vorgate’ 3. 


Exe HANGE 


F Names (5 §, viii. 148.)—Mr. 


query is answered by the following 

juotation, I think :— 
“Similarly with the ceremony of exchanging names. 
To bestow his name upon a friend is the highest com- 


pliment that one man can offer another’ among the 
Shoshones. The Australians exchange names with 
Europeans as a proof of brotherly teeling. This, which 
is a widely diffused practice, ari trom the belief that 
» name is a part of the individu Possessing a man’s 
nume is equivalent to possessing some thin ¢ that forms a 
portion of his being, and enables the pos-essor to work 
mischief to him ; and hence among saaeeees peoples 
won for studiously concealing names. To exchange 
hames, there fore, is sil Some part cipation In 
me anothers being, t the same time to trust each 
with power over the ¢ lying grea at con 
fidence. ort Jan. 18 . 14, Cere- | 


monial Government, by ‘Herbe rt 
Wittiam Greorce 


illhead, Glasgow. 


Back. 
Alfred Terrace, H 


An (5 yiii. 449.)—Dr. 
Cowell says 
Letters patent so called, becaus e they begin after the | 
ing’s title with this word ‘I I ximus, and is the 
same with exemplification ; and ‘exemplification of letters 
itent, anno 13 Eliz., cap. vi.,’ is a copy duplicate of 
ters paten made from the enrolment thereof, and 
4 the Great Sal of Enoland, which exemplifi- 


utions are as effectual to be 


showed er plea led as the 
riginals themselves,” 


Tue Tourer Frogs on tue Baxyers o 
509. E. L. should consult 
Desjardins, Recherches sur ies Drapeaue Fran- 
tis, and Marius Sepet, Le Drapeau de la France. 
Che prediction of Nostradamus, “Les anciens 
crapauds prendront Sarra” (ic, Arras spelt back 
wards), with regard to the capture of Arras from 
the Spaniards in the reign of Louis XIV., is well 
known. It is usually ened 
the nickname “Johnny Crapaud” 
Frenchmen. G. A. 
Tettenhall College. 


Ciovis (5 viii. 


ussit 
applied to 
ScHRUMPF. 


The three frogs, or toads, were cert: ainly never 
he arms of France, though the old legend that the 


banner with three golden fleurs-de-lis on an azure | 
sent from heaven to St. Clotilde on the | 


fic ld was 
conversion of her husband Clovis, and 


ed 


substitut 


as the origin of 


for his former banner, which bore Or, three toad: 
sable, is one frequently met with in old French 
rs. It is given at length in Miss Millington’ 
Heraldry in History, Poetry, and Romance. The 
arms first borne by the kings of France were Azure 
seme of fleurs-de-lis or. J. Woopwarp, 


E. L. will find some curious and interesting par: 

ticulars about these arms, accompanied by a plate 

in Elliott’s [ora A pow salypticn, vol. i p- 64 

seq., Ord editien. 
Anerley. 


Tue Hoty Vessets or tne at Jerr. 
saLem (5t8 viii. 490.)\—I think Mr. Spence is 
mistaken in saying these sacred relics remained iz 
Rome invasion in 455 a.p. It 


till Genseric’s 
generally in Rome that, if the course of the 
Tiber diverted at the Ponte Molle, th 
seven-branch candlestick at least would be f 
imbedded in the mud, having been taken 
Maxentius to the battle of the Milvian bridg 
and there lost. should like to know why s 


taken. W. M. M. 


Lapr 
—In the 
ppene lec d br 


1 
could be 


PortTrRalt 
389; ix. 56. 


Mapame Le 
Hamiitton S. viii. 
} cat 7 cue of p raits and pictures 
| Madame Le Brun to her charmin: Souvenirs, she 
mentions three portraits of Lady H: amilton painted 
at Naples: “ Lady Hamilton en Sibylle,” “Lady 
Hamilton en Bacchante couchée,” “ Lady Hamilton 


OF 


en Bacchante dansante avec un Tambour de 
Basque.” The first pest was in the Due de 
Berri’s collec — the second I know nothing of; 
the third is, I belie ve, .* my posse zsion, and | 


shall be very happy to show it to your correspon 


ent N. M. E. §. 


Hent, tue Transiator or Tasso’s “JeEnt- 
| SALEM” (5 viii. 429.)—This gentleman ended 
his days as Viear of Weedon Beck, in the county 
of Northampton. He was well known to my 
father-in-law, who held a living within a few mile 
of Mr. Hunt’s. His only surviving daughter now 
owns property in my late relative’s parish, be 
queathed to her by her father, and is still, to the 
best of my belief, resident upon it. 


Mr. Hunt 
son, too, is still living, and is, according to the 
Clerqy List, Vicar of Fifehead Magdalen, Bland- 
ford, Dorset. Should your correspondent be 
inclined to apply to either of these parties, I can- 
not doubt that they would be willing to afford 
him the information which he seeks. The lady’ 
address is— Miss Hunt, Woodford, ne: ir Byfiel d, 
Northamptonshire. Epucyp Tew, MA. 


Tne Hatsnam 


Famity (5 vii. 407; vil 
| 13, 239, 435.)—Whose daughter Dame Sybill 
| Scott was I have not ascertained ; but she cet- 
tainly was not the daughter of John Lewkenor 
and Joan Halsham, The blood of the Strabolgi 
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ind other ancestors of the Halshams was not con- 
veyed by Joan to the Scotshall family, or to any 
human being, for the simple reason that she left 
no issue. This fact ~~}! a us by the inquis sition 

10 Hen. VII., No. 113) taken at Ashford, i 
Kent, June 13, 10 Hien: VII. (1495), after the 
leath of Joan Lewkenore, widow. 

The existing feotfees (named by Mr. Scorr, 
viii, 436) of the manor of Brabourne, the king’s 
licence of the same date being obtained, enfeoffed 
thereof, March 19, 5 Edw. IV. (1464-5), Thomas. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry, Earl of Essex, 
John Wenlok of Wenlok, Knt., and a number 

others, to have to them and to their heirs 
for ever to the use of John Lewkenore and Joan 
his wife, and the issue male between them be- 
sotten, with remainder to the heirs of the body of 
Joan ; and, in default, to John Scot, Knt., and 
his heirs. This was done in pursuance of an agree- 
ment made between John Lewkenore and Joan 
his wife, of one part, and the said John Scot of the 
ther part. The surviving feoffees are still seised 
f the manor to the uses above declared. The 
finding is that :— 
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Nomenclature,” appeared in the Fdin., April, 
1860, vol. exi.] 

Vocabolario Patronimico Italiano. Opera Po-tuma 
di Francesco Cherubini. Milano, 1860. S8vo. 

On Surnames and the Rules of Law affecting their 
Change. By Thos. Falconer. Second Edition. with 
Additions. London, 1862. 8vo. 

An Answer to Mr. Falconer on the Assumption of 
Surnames without Royal Licence. London, Simpkin 
& Marshall, 1863. S8vo. 

Surnames and Sirenames. The Origin and Hist ry of 
certain Family Historical Names. with Remarks on the 
Ancient Right of the Crown to Sanction and Veto the 
\ssumption of Names. Ly James Finlayson. London, 
S63. 8vo. 

Of Certain English Surnames and their Occasional 
| Odd Phases when seen in Groups. By C. L. Lordan. 
| Printed by the Author, Romsey. London, Houlston, 
1874. 12mo., pp. viii-122. 

English Surnemes, their Sources ar 
By Chas. Wareing Bardsley. Sex ond 
and Enlarged. London, Chatto & Win« 
Svo., pp. xxiv-612. 


i 


Viscest Leay. 
Windham Club. 


OAKHAM, ON THE River Wreak (5 S. viii. 
147, 292.)—Seeing no lucid reply to Cvuruperr 


“Johannes Lewkenore obijt sine herede mazculo inter 
psum et prefatam Johannam legitime procreato et pre- 


ohanva ipsum suy 


rvixit et obijt duodecimo die 
10 preterito sine herede de corpore cuo legitime 
pr et sic prefati Edwardus Barkeley, Willielmus 
Hawte, Johannes Gorynge, Nicholaus Lathell, Johannes 
aemey et Vincencius ffynche sunt et a dicto ten 
uortis prefate Joha une fuerunt seisiti in forma pr 

maneri predicto cum pertinencijs ad ysuin Willi 
Scot, Militis, fil ij et heredis predicti Johannis 
heredum suc rum prout in predicto scripto indentato 
liquet manifeste.’ 


Who, then, is the heir of Joan Lewkenore ? 

“Et dicunt insuper ijdem Juratores quod Tenricus 
Roos Miles est consanguin‘us et heres propinguior pre- 
ute Johanne videlicet filius Johanne nuper vxoris 
Koberti_ Roos Militis filie Johannis Ha'sham patris 
“cardi Malsham patris predicte Johanne Lewkenore et 
‘st etatis quinquaginta sex annorumet amplius, In cuius 
=...” 


Though this — ition extends somewhat the 
Hals ham pec digree (vii. 107), it still leaves Sywt’s 
ain difficulty pda As to that, I am not 
able to assist him. Joun A. C. Vixcenr. 


axp Surname Booxs (5 S. vii. 
H3, 483, 502; viii. 195, 379.)—The followi ing 
seem to have escaped your bibliog: upher :— 

Johannis Simonis Onomasticum Novi Testamenti cet 
librorum Veteris Testamenti Apocryphorum, sive T: 
‘atus Philologicus quo Nomina Propria ex ipsorum 
nginibus et “formis explicantur. Hala Magdeb 

102. 4to, 

The Proper Names of the Old T: stament for the Use 

f He brew Students. London, Will ;s & Norygate, 


[The ~ in Edin, Rev., 1855, is by Robert 
ashley, barrister, author of Travels in Crete, a 
posthumous art. by whom, on “English Local 


Bepe’s query concerning the rivers 
Gw(u)ash (Wash), [I 2m induced to give two extracts 
from C. Knight’s Cyclopedia, evidently drawn 
from Blore’s History of Rutlandshire, which settle 
the matter at once :— 

“The river Guash, or Wash, rises just — the 


border of L shire, and flows castward thro gh this 
county (Rut nd) into Lincolnshire, where it joins 
the Welland just below Stamford.” 


‘The W reak, which joins the Soar,a feeder of the 
Trent, rises in Rutlandshire, near Oakham, and flows 
theard through the Vale of Catmoss into Leicester- 


shire. 
From my own observation, Oakham is not situated 
on any river at all, but it lies between two of 
about four sources of the Guash, about half « mile 
distant from each, the greater source of the Wash, 
or Guash, running about three miles to the south- 
west past Brooke, where it is known by that name, 
while the source of the Wreak I take to be at 
Langham, a village two miles north-west from 
Oakham, on the road to Melton Mowbray. At 
ull events, Mr. Horn is decidedly wrong in his 
Lessons in Geography. Again, I refer to the 
Chorographia Britannia, Badeslade & Toms, 1742, 
the small map of Rutlandshire in which plainly 
exhibits the sources and names of both rivers, both 
distinct and unmistakable. PHILurs. 


Tne Five-Cent Piece (5™ §. viii. 286, 316.) 
—Mr. J. Le Bovrtinurer declares that the 
coinage of the five-cent piece is the first official 
recognition by the American Government of the 
French metric system. I hope it will be the last, 
for our metallic currency has a much older and 
better weight standard than the new metric system. 

It has been shown by Piazzi Smyth, in his great 
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work Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid, that 
the interior of the Pyramid contains standards of 
measure in inches, while the outside gives the 
same standards in sacred cubits. 

Now the American silver coinage corresponds 
to the Pyramid’s inch standard, while the gold 
coinage corresponds to the cubit standard. Thus 
the king’s chamber in the Pyramid is 4]2°5 Eng- 
lish inches in length, and 206°2 in breadth ; and 
the American silver dollar, the unit of the coinage, 
and which they are endeavouring to remonetize, 
called also the “dollar of the fathers,” contains 
412°5 grains, the half-dollar 206°2 grains, and the 
quarter dollar the magic number, 10371 grains. 
The height of the Pyramid is 232°5 cubits ; and the 
American gold eagle, the unit of gold coinage, 
contains 232°2 grains; and of course the half-eagle 
contains 116°1 grains—-another magic Pyramid 
number. These numbers are such that “the area 
of a square, measuring 103°03 on the side, is equal 
to the area of acircle having 116°26 for its dia- 
meter.” 

Now the weight of these coins, by whatever 
name they were called, has come down to us from 
tradition, and evidently had its origin from the 
same source as the Pyramid weights and measures. 

It is quite remarkable that not.a single grain 
has been lost amidst all the turmoil of the nations 
for more than four thousand years. 

The English weights and measures are closely 
in accord with those of the Pyramid; and as these 
have been shown by Piazzi Smyth and others to 
have a better scientific foundation than the new 
French metric system, the English-speaking people 
have no need to make any change. Our system 
is not entirely decimal, but contains the older 
divisions of halves and quarters. 

Watson F, Quixpy, M.D. 

Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 


“PRIDE OF THE MORNING” (5" S, viii. 129, 
275, 378, 396.)—In Somersetshire the early rain 
is always styled the “ pride of the morning,” and 
my brother has often heard it called so in Devon- 
shire, and never the “cry.” Can any one inform 
me as to the origin of the saying? also of the 
word “pomps,” which I have heard used by two 
persons in a small village on the Mendips at dif- 
ferent times? They were saying they had been 
recommended several remedies for their complaints, 
but could not “pomps” themselves to use them ; 
meaning (as I understood them) that they could 
not be troubled or worried to do so. Is this ex- 
pression common in any other county? A. T. 


It does not seem to have occurred to any of 
your correspondents that the use of this very com- 
mon phrase, as applied to a “ fall” of rain on a 
beautiful morning, is a manifest allusion to the 
proverb, “ Pride must have a fall.” E. H 

Hereford. 


Lorp a Burrress or THE Cuvrcn (5 
S. viii. 447, 473.)—According to Sir Horace Twis 
(Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, vol. iii. p. 488), 
the view taken by An Inquirer is correct, ang 
the Bishop of Peterborough mistaken in attributing 
the saying to Lord Eldon himself. I think i 
would be fair to the great Chancellor to give 
the remarks that led to the story being told a 
length 

“ Of all his endeavours, public and private, the spring 
and guide was religion, which he cherished not as ap 
engine of state, but as the rule of life and the earnes 
ot immortality. His was the memorable apophthegm, 
that the union of the State with the Church was no 
to make the Church political, but to make the State 
religious. It is true, perhaps, that he was not suff. 
ciently attentive to external observances; indeed, for 
many months in each year, during the pressure of 
official business, his devotions were almost wholly pri- 
vate. It may be some apology that he had begun life 
at a time when the duty of public worship was not » 
generally regarded as it is now; but it is said that ‘Sir 
Samuel Romilly, who attended the parish church &t 
which the Chancellor ought to have been, used to com- 
ment, with no slight severity, on never seeing him 
there’ (Law Mag., xliv. 356). On an occasion when bis 
merits were in discussion among some lawyers, one of 
them, a warm partisan of the Chancellor, called him one 
of the pillars of the Church. ‘ No,’ said another, ‘he 
may be one of its buttresses, but certainly not one of its 
pillars, for he is never found within it.’ At Encombe, 
however, where he had some intermission from the 
harassing demands which usurped his time in London, 
he was a regular attendant on public worship.” 

He rebuilt Kingston Church; and further on it 
is recorded that he gave it as his deliberate opinion 
to a friend, that he had been wrong in getting 
into the habit, as a young man, of working up 
arrears of business on a Sunday, and so too much 
neglecting due attendance at church. 

J. Boro. 

Moor House. 


Leeps Porrery (5 §. viii. 409, 455.)—I have 
a bottle of cream-coloured ware, with figures in 
black and red: one the bust of a man_ in scarlet 
uniform, with a tie wig, and the other the bust of 
a woman, with a very peculiar head-dress. Aa 
orange tree grows between them, and also betwee! 
them are the letters “r vor.” On the other sid 
of the bottle is an inscription: the first word & 
partly chipped off, but I think it is:— 
“ Siet wat 
Rich 
Van agteren 
Staat.” 


On the bottom of the bottle is another inscription : 
* bid voor ii 
vorst wenst 
from geen 
kwaad.” 


Chaffers says :— 

“Many of the plates manufactured by John Tone, 
of Lane End Pottery (Staffordshire), are painted with 
portraits of the reigning family of Orange. 
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we may see the bust of Prince William V., Stadtholder 
in 1766, then nineteen years of age. i 
bust of Sophia Wilhelmina, a Prussian princess, whom 
he married in 1767.” 

He then describes the figures precisely as they are 
on W. M. M.’s plate and on my bottle, and says 
that different plates have different inscriptions. 
He adds :— 

“They were fabricated on the occasion of this marriage, 

which seems to have been « popular one in Holland, and 
another plate shows the figures eeparated by a candle, 
while lines in Dutch surround them. The letters 
‘p.W.D.V.,’ which we see on many of these services, 
are the initials of Prins Willem. Deu. V.” 
From Chaffers’s description, then, this ware seems 
to be Staffordshire and not Leeds pottery, though 
in many respects very like it. Can any one give 
me the translation of the two inscriptions on my 
very quaint bottle, the likenesses on which are 
certainly approaching caricatures ? B. J. 


The inscription is corrupt Dutch, but not wholly 
so, as couleur is French. In correctly written 
Dutch it would read : 

** Zal nooit de Oranje 
Klein vergaan,” 


—the orange colour will never fade. Is W. M. M. 

really assured that this plate is of Leeds pottery : 

The political allusion points to a much earlier date. 
Hven Owey. 

Dictionary or Excrist Mate axp Fema.e 

Names (5 8, vii. 267, 397..—Mr. Warrey will 

hardly find one which is more satisfactory than 


the glossary atlixed to vol. i. of the HTistory of 
Christian Names, by the author of the Heir of 


Redelyjfe, &e. (London, 


Parker, Son & Bourn, 
West Strand, 1863). 


St. Swirnry. 

Herarpic (5% §, viii. 26s, 
described are so nearly identical with those borne 
by the Hutchinsons of this country, that I think 
they must be the same, 

See the New Engiand Historical and Genea- 
logical Register, vol. i. pp- 296 and 310, for those 
horne by Gov. Thomas Hutchinson, the eighteenth 
Governor of Massachusetts : and i L., xxii. p. 236, 
for those of the Hutchinsons of Salem, Mass. The 
“lion rampant” is argent in both cases : 
the “cross crosslets or” there are eleven in the 
lormer, and but eight in the latter: but the 
description wives the field as *semce of cross 
crosslets or,” which may account for the discrepancy 
tween both and the one described in “N. & o° 
Col. Joseph L. Chester, of London. has spent 
ume and labour 
the family, and somewhere he concludes that the 
governor's branch are not entitled to these arms. 

The governor's family name is extinct here, but 
there are descendants from the same parent stock, 
(whom Iam one. He left descendants in Eng- 
lind ; for his grandson, the Rey. John Hutchinson, 


379.)—The arms 


but of 


in tracing the Salem branch of 


, Ste | published in London, in 1828, the third volume 
At his side is the | 


of the governor's History of Massachusetts from 
1749 to 1774; and one of the governor's sons, 
Thomas, died at Heavitree, near Exeter, in 1811, 
aged seventy-one. The governor lived at Bromp- 
ton till June 3, 1780, and died there. 

Perhaps this may meet the eye of some de- 
scendants of Governor Hutchinson’s, who can give 
me their version of their pedigree, and say whether 
or not they are entitled to the above arms--the 
contrary to which is so confidently asserted by 
Col. Chester. 

I should be much pleased to receive a personal 
communication in relation thereto. 

Wma. M. Sarceyt. 

Portland, Me. 

Lake (5 §, viii. 469; ix. 34.)— 
On referring to a perfect copy in my library of that 
extremely rare work, Saxton’s Maps, 1576, I find 
this lake named “ Thurlemyre flu.” The singular 
accuracy of these, the first maps published of 
England and Wales, is most surprising, as the 


| difticulty of carrying out a survey in this wild and 
| mountainous county three hundred years ago must 


R. H. Woop. 


have been very great. 
Penrhos House, Rugby. 


Avtuors oF Qvorations Waytep i 
19.)— 
“ Religion, freedom, vengeance, what you will,” &c. 
Byron's Zara, ii. 8, third and fourth lines from the end. 
C. W. Biyenam. 


Mlisecllancaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 
hivonicle of England during the Re igns of the Tudors, 
: A.D. 1485 to 1559. By Charles Wriothesley, 
Windsor Herald. Edited from a MS. in the possession 
of Lieut.-Gen. Lord Henry Percy, by Wm. Douglas 
Hamilton. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 
Tuts interesting volume contains notes made in the 


AC 


from 


| reigns of Edward VI., Mary, and in the first year of 


| 


Elizabeth. Its great value lies in the fact that it tells us 
is much of the private life of the times as of their public 
history. In some cases the record of manners will raise 
a smile; at others, something graver than a smile. 
Under 1554 there are these incidents, illustrating a 
street scene, and how the Spaniards who came over with 
Philip bore themselves: “ Frydaye, the 26 of Octobre, 
there was a Spaniarde hanged at Charinge Crosse which 
had shamefallie slayen an Englishe man, servant to Sir 
George Gifforde. There would have been given c. 
crownes of the strangers to have saved his life.” Again, 
in 1555: “ The xi of Januarie was a Spaniarde hanged 
at Charing Crosse for slaying an English man at the 
court gate at Westminster, at Christenmas holydayes, 
cunningely runninge him thorowe with a rapere whilst 
2 Spaniardes held him by his armes, who also were 
arrayned and cast, but after pardoned by the Queene.” 
The entries of executions in Mary’s reign are numerous, 
and business-like as a ledger account. lere is one 
sample out of many: “Saturday, 27 Junii (1556), were 
13 persons carried from Newgate in three cartes to the 


| end of the towne of Stratford the Bowe and there brent.” 
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Tales, Poetry, and Fairy Tales, by Walter Brown, 
recommends itself by the author and publisher illus- 
trating his book by a few of Bewick’s woodcuts. —From 
the Oxford University Press (Frowde) we have, in a 
single volume, “ 7he Book of Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and 
Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of the 
Church of England. ‘Together with the Psalter or 
Psalms of David, printe? as they are to be said or sung 
in Churches, and the Form and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.” Bound up with this are the Old and New 
Testuments. The compact whole is in two columns; 
the type small, but clear. 


The Theban Trilogy of Sophor lez. Vith Copious Ex- 
planatory Notes for the Use of Elementary Students. 
By the Rev. W. Linwood, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 

ApMIrAsLy edited in every respect. The student has 
just enough help afforded him as may serve for encourage- 
ment to help himself. Of old the learner was often left 
with scanty aid, or none at all. Now, there is some 
danger of going to the other extreme. Mr. Linwood 
has adopted the happy medium. Moreover, the volume 
is so neatly got up that a student, on opening it, might 
find pleasure in the perusal of its attractive pages. 


Common 


We have received Cora and Choy. or Double Acrosties 
(B. M. Pickering), The Public Ledger Almanac, kindly 
sent to us by Mr. Childs of Philadelphia.—7he Genea 
logist, No. 16, edited by Dr. Marshall, New 
Envland Historical and Genenlogical Legister, No. 125 
—Journal of the National Indian and 
English Mystics of the Puritan Period, a reprint from 
the New Englander of an article by R. E. Thompson 
(Univ. Pennsylv.). 


Association, 


Universal Booxs.—The 
Prince of Wales, Presider ty of Arts, having 
referred to the Council the subject of the cost of pro 
ducing a Universal Catalogue of all Bocks printed in the 
United Kingdom up to the year 1600, the Council, to 
enable them to report to their President, will feel greatly 
oblized if librarians, publishers, and printers will kindly 
give replies to the following questions. and return them 
answered to the Secretary, P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., John 
Street, Adelphi, London, on or befi re February 5: 
1. As it is proposed to issue the catalogue in sections, do 
you approve of dividing the catalogue into perio Is, say, 
of fifty years? If not, please say what other periods you 

mend. 2. Do youapprove of the size of the pro 
posed page and type? If not, what do you suggest 
3. Would you be willing to attend « meeting of the 
Council, and give explanations of your views generally 
on the subject! A specimen of the proposed catalogue 
may be seen at the Society of Arts’, Adelphi, between 
the hours of 10 and 4, or a copy will be sent for inspec- 
tion, to be returned, 


reco! 


Tux Scotish Literary Club, instituted for the reprint- 
ing of rare, curious, and remarkable works pertaining 
to Scotland, has issued as its volume for 1877 the works 
of Adam Petrie, “the Scotish Chesterfield,” viz. :—1. 

ules of Good Deportment, or of Good Breeding. For 
the Use of Youth. 1720.—2. Rules of Good Deportment 
for Church Office rs; or, Friendly Advices to Th 172 
Now first collected. i 

Tux Diploma Galleries of the Royal Academy, con- 
taining the works deposited by members on their election 
as Academicians, and other works the property of the 
Academy (including the Gibson Sculpture), sre now 


open free to the public, from 11 to 4 daily, Sundays 
excepted, 


| 


Motices to Carresponvents, 


Ox all communications should be written the name anf 
addresa of the sender, not necessarily for publication, ba 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Juxior Garnick.—Medbourne, the actor in the 
of York’s company, who first translated Moliére’s Tartufé 
undertook the work for the purpo-e of ridiculing i 
French Huguenots. Medbourne was a zealous Romag 
Catholic, and was arrested in November, 1678, ong 
charge of being concerned in the Popish Plot. He dig 
in Newgate in the following Marchi. Moliere’s origingl 
comedy satirized hypocritical human nature. Medbourng 
adapted it to calumniate an adverse religious party 
Cibber used it in his Non/jxror (1717) to cast obloquy @ 
an antagonistic political faction ; and Bickerstaff, whe 
had no religion at all, readjusted the piece in his Hype 
crite (1768) in order to caricature those Dissenters whe 
thought nobody religious but themselves. 

F. pe H. L. (Madras.)—The Parliamentary History 
England, 1806-20, as well as the series of the Parlig 
mentary Debates (Hansards), give lists of the membem 
of the House of Commons from a very early period dows 
to the last Parliament of the current reign. The list} 
are prefixed to each new Parliament. Another list 
from 33 Henry VIIL, 1542, to 12 Charles IL, 1664, 
arranged in Parliaments, is printed in Willis’s Notitie 
Parliomentaria, vol. iii, pt. ii. Beatson’s Chronological 
Register, 3 vols. Svo., gives the members of both Houses 
from 1708 to 1807. 

X.-—Mrs. Southey, 
Olympia Morata and her Times. In 1851, M. Jal 
Bonnet published his Vie d’Olympia Morata, Episode@ 
la Rena et de la Réforme en Italie, In the latter 
work the story that Olympia had been a professor a 
Heidelberg was proved to be without foundation. 

Mr. H. Gavssrnow (2, Bath Place, Ayr) thinks he eat 
sive useful information about anti-Popery hymns aa@ 
songs to Acton Wrst if the latter will send him B® 
address. 

Horatto.—Always glad to hear from you. We will 
act on your suggestion by printing the comments in 
small type. 

Vincest S. Cold pudding will settle yout 
love.” See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. v. 30, 189. 

F. Ruur.—We shall be happy to forward to K. N. @ 
S. viii. 289) the translation. 

T. L.—The name of the Russian general responsible 
for the slaughter of the Turcoman men, women, 
children is given in Burnaby's Ride to Khiva. 

S. W.—The rhymes on the kings of England cat 
doubtless, be procured of any publisher of childrem’ 
books. 

Wn. Freztove.—Has the account been published 
before ! 

Rey. W. Rorwenmax should write to Mr. J. AG 
Viscext. We shall be happy to forward a letter to that 
gentleman. 

Gro. Gascoyxe.—See 5 S, vii. 206, under “A Strange 
Descent.” 


in 1834, published 


nce 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements 
lusiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at tho Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We bez leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; ane 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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